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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 


Our subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the paper, It signifies she time 
to which they have paid. By our terms, money paid 
after three months from such date must be at the rate of 
SS ayear, Itishardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays for only five months’ paper. 
Money sent by mail, when properly sealed and direet- 
ed, is at our 
amounts, payable to our order, are preferred, 





Special Notice. 

IN reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered, The date which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subscriptionends, Allmoney 
sent us within a short time of the commencement of the 
subscription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
also state that our lowest and only terms are given on 
our third page. We have no Club Terms, We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 
give our readers their full money’s worth. 





ax See Third Page for Terms, &c..69 
Subscribers will observe the date on the labels 


with whica their sapers are addressed, This date is the 
time to which the subsoription is paid. When anew 
payment .s made this date will be immediately 


altered, ©o tha’ the label is a constant receipt 
im full for ‘he time which the subscriber has paid, 











AGRICULTURE THE BASIS OF NA- 

TIONAL PROSPERITY, 
~ uk truth of this proposition has 
we been deeply impressed upon 
‘a our minds in reading the ac- 
; count of Carthage and Tunis by 
( 4) ) Amos Perry, late Consul of the 
\— United States at Tunis. Perhaps 
the history of the growth and de- 
cline of no other fiations so forcibly 
illustrate the influence of agriculture on the 
welfare of the State as that of Carthage and 
Tunis. 

So far as we can learn from the most an- 
cient historians, the north of Africa was peo- 
pled by a race of men who came from Lybia, 
on the south and west of Egypt, and spread 
themselves in a westerly directidh along the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
ocean. The climate was healthy and the soil 
Migrations from Persia and Armenia 
followed in their path and mingling with them, 
formed the nations that were found there by 
the Pheenicians, the traders and merchants of 
Tyre. They established trading posts on the 
coaste whieh grew into towns and cities. 






fertile. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

The third annual report of the trustees of 
the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts is before us. Most of its pages 
are occupied by the report of Mr. E. W. D1- 
MOND, Professor of General and Applied 
Chemistry. There are brief reports from 
President Smith, Prof. Crosby, Instructor in 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology, the report 
of Cuarces A. Youna, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, and that of 
Charles F. Emerson in the Department of 
Mathematics. 

These reports, severally, are mainly de- 
voted to an expression of the anticipated re- 
sults of the workings of the College, and to 
a statement of its immediate needs. In those 
of Professors Crosby, Young and Emerson, 
they merely state that eertain classes have 


| gonc.ever certain 
ner. But the reports, like all other reports 
from the colleges established under Mr. Mor- 
rill’s bill, are devoted to statements of imme- 
diate wants and future needs, as though there 
were no ground to stand upon for instant and 
vigorous action. This has been the great mis- 
take in the management of the Agricultural 
College in Massachusetts. There were build- 
ings on the land which,—probably, at an ex- 
pense of one-tenth of what a single new build- 
ing has cost,—might have been made suitable 
for the reception of any good republican pro- 
fessors in the State. There was the land, 
waiting for the labor and skill of hundreds of 
young men, and yet very little has been done 
to make it productive and an example worthy of 
imitation by all the farmers in the State. The 
effort seems to be, with nearly all who manage 
these institutions, to spend large sums upon 
buildings of various kind, instead of striking 
vigorously into the soil, and making provision 
for the students to engage in the several arts. 
Chancellor Kent once said that ‘‘the parent 
who sends his son into the world uneducated, 
defrauds the community of a lawful citizen, 
and bequeaths to it a nuisance.” That such 
institutions as Mr. Morrill’s bill proposes to 
establish are needed, we do not doubt. But 
under the unwieldy management which has 
hampered them, so far, we do not think they 
will ever succeed. In proof that they are 
needed, we quote the following from Prof. 
Dimond’s report :— 
Productive industry is now no longer supported 
by a competition of local advantages, but by a 
competition of intellect and skill. Great Britain 
has been blind to this truth, and is now suffering 
humiliation and defeat. Her policy has been to 
limit mental culture to the aristocracy, the three 
learned aa and to civil and mili offi- 
cers. The aristocracy have robbed the po 
man of the soil, the wealthy manufacturer has 
stolen the fgnits of his skill, a hireling ¢ has 
fettered his conscience, and all have conspired to 
keep him in a state of ignorance and deg : 
in order that they might more easily mould his 
opinions and render him more submissive in bear- 
ing the burdens and performing all the duties 
which they impose upon him. See how the aris- 


tocracy degrade the tiller of the soil by the land 
monopoly. Twelve men own half of all the land 


in Scotland. One hundred and fifty men 
half of England. The whole United Kingdom of 
Great Britain belongs to about thirty thousand 
men. Thirty thousand landed aristocracy say to 


thirty million people, “Here you shall plough 
sow and reap; there you shall live, toil and die’ 


man- {| | Ona field of four sores in the town of Ac 


-%, rt and learn the use of the various 
invent names for them, and they will 
of the subject and have a 

ne. If any parts perplex or 
. I they gladly and understand- 
refer to books for assistance. There are 
sudotey thay tunve lenreed tn our otbentle 

ve learned in our schoo) 

practical account; but ee a few flasks, cru- 
and retorts into their hands, and you will 
experimenters upon the soil and in every- 
else; you will have a whole crop of Hum- 
8, who will give us a new world of dis 

in the. tillage of the soil and in the in- 
its uctions to meet the wants ofthe 
who are to crowd our country. 
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A PINE FIELD OF OATS. 
The oat and rye crops this year, appear to 
us, as they stand in the field, to be better than 
we have ever seen them before. Unless the 


high, the crops do not have to get on tip-toe. 


ton, on the farm of Mr. Samuet Hosmer, 
which we had the pleasure of looking at a day 
or two since, single plants were found meas- 
uring nearly siz feet in height! The heads of 
grain bore a fair proportion to the stems. 
The average height of the stems throughout 
the field must have been very nearly four feet ! 
The oats are of the Norway variety. On 
counting the number of grains on each of three 
heads, one was found to contain 75, another 
79, and the third 90 grains. Counting the 
grains on three of the finest heads that could 
be found in a field of common oats, there 
were found on the first, 23, the second, 25 and 
the third, 26 grains. 

It is generally supposed that oats are a poor 
crop to seed down land with ; that they occupy 
the land too much, both by their roots and 
their shade. In our practice, however, we 
have never succeeded better with any other 
crop. We gave special attention to this point 
in examining Mr. Hosmer’s fields, and found 
as handsome a ‘‘catch” of both clover and 
herdsgrass as we ever saw, notwithstanding 
the very heavy crop of oats standing on the 
ground. We understood him to favor the use 
of oats as a crop, when seeding land to grass. 
We were much interested in the appearance 
of Mr. H.’s farm, and hope to be able to 
spend more time on it at some future day. 
Since writing the above, we have received 
a single stool of the same variety of oats from 
the farm of Mr..GrorGr Brooxs, of Con- 
cord, The stool before us has every appear- 
ance of having sprung from a single oat, and 
yet the head contains, according to Mr. 
Brook’s counting,—one thousand and seven 
hundred distinct grains! Ona piece of Nova 
Scotia oats, the average grains on a head were 
only about 27. He states that the ‘‘catch” of 
grass seed surpasses anything of the kind he 
ever saw; the herdsgrass standing about a 
foot high all over the field, and the clover, 
sowed at the same time, thick and luxuriant. 





ArtiriciaL Manures.—A gentleman resid- 
ing some sixty miles from Paris, has offered 
to place 2560 acres of his farm at the disposal 
of manufacturers of portable manures. The 


stone walls that enclose them are unusually‘ 


have occurred in children by eating the meat of 
the peach stones. The bitter taste in the leaves 
and stone, is occasioned by the presence of prussic 
acid. 





TETORSKY APPLE. 

Of Russian origin, like the Red Astrachan. 
Both are among the earliest of apples. Both are 
extremely hardy, and adapted to a wide extent of 
country, even the northern limits, where few but the 
crab apples succeed. . 

The Tetofsky is now ripe, August 3, 1869, and is 
remarkable for bearing while very young, even 














trees the second year from bud in the nursery now 
bear one to six specimens, clustering six inches to 
three feet from the ground. 

The tree grows very stout, has reddish yellow 
bark, naturally takes a dwarf habit, remarkably 
large leaf, sets very full of fruit spurs. It is a tree 
that once seen is always remembered without 
label. Bears every year. Fruit of medium size; 

le pellow, with dull red stripes covered with 
white bloom; ribbed, short stem in deep cavity, 
calyx often closed in broad basin, surrounded 
with knobs; flesh white, small core, few seeds; 
slightly acid, excellent for table cooking; not new, 
well tested in many parts of the country; in great 
demand on account of hardihood in the great 
Northwest; adapted also to North New England 
and Canada. J. W. Mannina. 

Reading, Mass., 1869. 





A DAMP HOUSE.—-PRUNING WHITE PINE TREES. 

The New Enoiann Farmer being a sort of 
farmer's Bible, it is almost indispensable in every 
family. And the eleventh commandment is this: 
“Thou shalt take the New EnGuanp FARMER to 
obtain a knowledge of all earthly blessings.” It 
also informs us to “ask and we shall receive. 
Seek and we shall find.” 

Therefore, Mr. Editor, I wish to ask a few ques- 
tions: What shall I do to prevent my house, and 
the things therein, from moulding in the winter? 
The dampness seems to come up through the 
floor, and wets and even moulds the paper; and in 
fact everything in that part of the house where 
there is no fire kept. Itisaplank house, so called, 
and the finish put on the plank both sides. It has 
a small, wet cellar, only under the kitchen. Will 
enlarging the cellar be the cure? When is the best 
time to trim little pine trees ? We D. Coiny. 

West Springfield, N. H., July 7, 1869. 

RemMarks.—A damp house is not only an un- 
comfortable, but an unhealthy house. The first 
thing to be done is, to secure quick and thorough 
drainage all about it. Follow this up by digging 
a cellar under all that part of it, at least, where 
you live and sleep, and provide such windows in 
the cellar as whl afford free ventilation through it. 
In clear, windy weather, open these windows for 
a few hours, frequently. 

If the sills of the house rest very near the ground, 
and the planking stands perpendicularly upon 
them, it is possible that dampness may be carried 
up by what is called capillary attraction. If so, 
the sills should be raised and set on stone under- 
pinning. 

Trim the little pines when they are making the 
least growth, because then there is the least sap in 
motion to run out. 

But why do you prune the pines? Are they 


About twelve centuries before the Christian} 8d nowhere else except as we permit.” The 


United Kingdom of Great Britain contains sev- 
era, Carthage was founded, gradually became | enty.seven million acres of 1nd, thirty-seven mil. 


wealthly and powerful and swallowed un the Hien only of whi tn AAS aceite ator Bia 
adjacent tribes and nations. Cities and harbors | half the whole, are kept out of profitable tillage 


soil is above the average quality, and in good | forest pines? We ask for information, not being 


were built. ‘Temples and theatres, towns and 
strongholds, docks and wharves and ware- 
houses and ship yards of the most substantial 
character were spread along the shores, and 
population and wealth abounded. The face of 
the country was covered with forests of olives 
and dates, with fields of wheat, barley and 
flax, with flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
and camels, and their various products fur- 
nished the materials for the commerce and 
manufactures of the ‘‘merchant princes” of 
Tyre. Aqueducts which were led through 
hills by tunnels, and across valleys were sup- 
ported upon piers of stone, conveyed the wa- 
ters of living eprings to Carthage and Utica. 
Immense cisterns were built, and canals led 
the waters from the mountains and hills to the 
thirsty plains, which they converted into gar- 
dens. Mulberries and silk worms were brought 
fom Persia, and fabrics of silk, linen and 
wool clothed the inhabitants and furnished a 
rurplus for exportation. Carthage became 
the great commercial mart of the Mediterra- 
nean and claimed to be the mistress of the 
sea. At length she stretched her arms across 
the Mediterranean and took possession of a 
large part of Spain, and the isles of Sicily, 
Corsica and Sardinia, and became a formida- 
ble rival of Rome, whose commerce she 
threatened to crush. . 

The Roman Senate determined to expel her 
rival from the waters of Italy, and to this end 
she prepared to take possession of Sicily. 
This was the first great Punic war. Carthage, 
to defend her possessions on the island, landed 
an army of 300,000 men from a fleet of 2000 
vessels. The second and third Punic war 
followed, and resulted in the subjugation of 
the Carthagenian powerto Rome. The whole 
north of Africa in time became a Roman prov- 
ince. In the year forty-six before Christ, 
when Cesar conquered the remains of Pom- 
pey’s army, which had taken refuge in Africa, 
the population was reckoned at fifteen mil- 
lions, and from the first to the fourth century 
of the Christian era it was reckoned from 
twelve to eighteen millions. Its fertility, un- 
der the Romans, was kept up, notwithstanding 
hundreds of thousands of its population had 
been destroyed in the Roman wars, or subse- 
quently absorbed into the Roman armies. 
The system of irrigation was continued and 
increased, and the products of the soil not 
only fed the population, but the surplus fur- 
nished food for the Roman armies and the 
teeming thousands of Rome. The. province 
of Africa was considered the granary of Rome. 


In the year 694 Hassan Ben Nomen took 
and destroyed Carthage and Tunis. From 
that period the whole north of Africa has been 
under the dominion of Mohammedan power. 
The population of ancient Carthage, including 
Tunis, is now about 2,000,000. Its aqueducts 
have fallen to ruins. Its canals are filled with 
sand. Its cisterns are used as the hiding 
places of robbers. The sands of the desert 
have encroached upon the fertile valleys and 
plains. Its cattle have become dwarfed and 
lean. Its sheep only seem to resist the uni- 
versal decay. The people have degenerated 
into a state of almost barbarism. The gov- 
ernment is despotic and oppressive, all enter- 
prise has ceased. The olives are gathered 
and the oil pressed from them is preserved in 
earthern jars, and sold at a cheap rate to deal- 
ers in Marseilles, who clarify and repack it, 
and sell it for French oil. The pomace from 
the olive presses is mixed with water and bar- 
ley meal, and made into a substance which the 
poorer classes are glad to get as a substitute 
for bread. What is the cause of this great 
change? Agriculture has gradually fallen into 
neglect, and manufactures and commerce have 
decayed with it. Ignorance and indolence 
have taken the place of intelligence and en- 
terprise, and vice and barbarism are the neces- 
sary result. 

Cotton, hemp, flax and raw silk, the cereals 
and fruits, animals and their products, wool, 
hides, meats, butter and cheese, and articles 
made from these, and from woods and metals 
are the material of commerce and manufac- 
tures. When agriculture ceases, all the activ- 
ities of men, mental and physical cease with 
it. Truly, then, agriculture is the basis of all 
national prosperity, 


by the landed aristocracy, and that too while mw 
of the people are starving for want of food. Loo’ 
at the wages of the agricultural laborer. Thirty 
and forty cents per day are considered too much. 
uring Jast winter I saw several laborers brought 
before a court for not supporting their parents. 
One man who supported a family earned only ten 
shillings ($2.50) per week, yet was ordered to pay 
to the government two shillings and six pence per 
week towards supporting his father. Another la- 
borer who earned nine shillings per week was or- 
dered to pay one shilling six pence towards the 
support of his parents, and so on with others. 
Read their criminal records and see how the labor- 
ing man is imprisoned for the most trivial offence. 
In one instance a young man was brougbt before a 
justice and sentenced to hard labor af for 
three months for the terrible crime tting 
few acorns ina nobleman’s forest. A little girl 
nine years of age for gathering food for her pet 
rabbit was fined five pounds ($25), and in default 
was sent to jail for three months. I might give 
ron from my note-book a score of similar acts of 
arbarity, and this too, while these thirty thousand 
land proprietors enjoy an annual income of one 
hundred and fifty million unds sterli or 
$750,000,000. From 1851 to 1861, the palvlion 
increased seven million, and the agriculturists di- 
minished four hundred thousand. Seven million 
more mouths to feed! Four hundred thousand 
less hands to feed them! Millions of acres once 
covered with luxuriant harvests have been forci- 
bly converted into pleasure grounds and shooting 
ks. Where do the agricultural laborers go? 
or every acre of ground thrown out of tillage a 
fresh stream of uneducated and unskilled labor 
pours into the great manufacturing towns. For 
every furrow less that is ploughed, one more 
hun; man appears in the streets to swell the 
surplus population and bring the wages down. 
With less than half the soil under cultivation, 
their surplus population has become their curse. 
The London Times said in a leading article, 
“For a whole generation man hasbeen a dr 
in this country, and population a nuisance.” This 
fact is everywhere apparent. The myriads of 
beggars which beset the traveller in every street 
rociaim it in unmistakable accents. You see it 
n the workshop, the work-house, and behind the 
prison walls. 
But from all this Great Britain is learning a se- 
rious lesson. She is learning that the most costly 
thing a nation can keep is an idle man, for in the 
wake of idleness and ignorance, vice and crime 
will follow. She has four million paupers and 
criminals to care for. Not one in five of her farm 
laborers can read or write. 


Later in his report, Prof. Dimond inquires, 
“What will an Industrial College do for the 
farmer and mechanic ?” and replies,—‘‘It is to 
take young men who have been made familiar 
at home with the more simple processes and 
practices of the farm or shop—to take them 
where the shop, farm or common school leave 
them—and give them such general training as 
will form good habits of study, and enable 
them to become first-class men, useful and in- 
fluential citizens.” He illustrates his point 
by a very interesting circumstance, as follows : 

Dr. Stevens, a Scotch physician and surgeon 
saw a butcher illing a Aly We observed that he 
stirred the blood of the animal and added a hand- 
ful of common salt to it while stirring, which im- 
mediately made it crimson, and on the stirring be- 
ing discontinued the blood remained fi The 
change of the color of the blood awakened his'curi- 
osity. The butcher could give no explanation of 
the phenomenon, except that it kept it from jelly- 
ing and spoiling. Dr. Stevens seized a vessel, 
caught some blood, and made several experiments 
by putting salt in it, and found that the blackest 
blood was instantly changed to a bright vermillion 
by salt. “Oh!” said he, “here is a fact which 
may lead to a practical rule.” He had observed in 
cases of yellow fever in the army, that the blood 
drawn was very black and fluid, and on adding 
salt it became vermillion, and retained its fresh- 
ness; whereas putridity of the blood is one of the 
characteristics of the yellow fever. He therefore 
abandoned the usual mode of treating it, and ee 
his patients a mixture of various salts, and a 
very short time reduced the mortality of fever in 
the West Indies from one in five to one in fifty. 

Now this is practical, and shows that the 
Professor has correct ideas of what such an 
institution ought to accomplish, and what it 
may accomplish, if not oppressed by financial 
difficulties occasioned by the erection of costly 
buildings, and other expenditures that may be 
postponed to a later day. 

New Hampshire is generally careful in her 
financial operations. She has just wisely abol- 
ished a useless, onerous and expensive military 
law, and we trust that she will exercise the 
same wisdom in regard to this new college. 
Let her act independently, strike out her own 
plans, and not go back to discarded prison 
modes in supplying sleeping rooms for the 
students of her institutions. 

While we agree with Prof. Dimond in his 
views of the needs of such an institution as 
was contemplated by the liberal act of Con- 
gress, we only find fault with the unfortunate 
management which seems to attend them all. 
We will content ourselves with making a sin- 
gle extract more from his report. He says :— 

There are plenty of young men who possess the 
taste and ra a m4 Setoene successful 
ers, if ean only be started upon right 
track. ere are Street Se in our own 
State who will attend our schools ard 
never get five practical ideas out of our text-books 
in natural philosophy. Put a steam engine be- 
fore the same class of boys and require them to 








condition. He will only ask them to supply 


registration of the experiments, and 
will divide one-half the profits with the manu- 
facturer. Up tothe present time he pauses 
torareply. This isa fair proposition. We 
should be glad to see it tried. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





DAMAGED LIME AS MANURE. 


I have some casks of lime that have been dam- 
aged ~ { water. Can you inform me of the best 
way . applying it to land for agricultural pur- 


in what quantities should it be used to the acre? 
Will it be of any use to put on land about to be 
sowed down, without being made into a compost ? 
How will it do for trees? C. H. B. Breck. 
Boston, Aug. 10, 1869. 

Remarxs.—Let it air-slake, and spread broad- 
cast. That is the least trouble. If slaked with 


answer, when applied immediately, as in this 
state it is quite soluble, but very slowly so, after it 
has been exposed to the atmosphere and become 
like chalk. The use of lime promotes the perma- 
nent fertility of the land, for unless washed out by 
floods, it can only be removed from the soil by he- 
coming the food of plants. Some writer has stated 
that “on poor, peaty soils, no other manure can 
be compared to it, either fur powerful effect, or for 
rapidity of action; and its infinence is nearly as 
great on the stiffest clay land.” 

The amount used on an acre should vary with 
the kind of soil; that which contains most organic 
matter will bear a larger proportion than that 
which is more free from vegetable or animal re- 
mains. In England, very large quantities are 
sometimes applied; but unless upon old pastures, 
or moist lands covered with mosses, we think it 
entirely unnecessary. Twenty-five bushels per 
acre answers an admirable purpose, if repeated 
once in three or four years. If too much is ap- 
plied, the land becomes fired of it as it is termed 
in England, and instead of being beneficial it seems 
to have the contrary effect. We have heard it 
stated that five bushels of quick-lime, slaked, and 
spread upon the surface, is all that the plants will 
use in a single year, and that it will prove highly 
beneficial on most soils. 





HORSES’ PERT INJURED BY STANDING ON A HARD 
FLOOR. 

What shall I do to restore my horse’s fore feet to 

a natura) etate, (if I may use this expression,) as 

have become dry and hard by standing on a 
plank floor in my stable, and which I think 
has cansed a little lameness in one foot? Would 
it be advisable to make a bag of sufficient dimen- 
sions and fill it with fresh cow manure, and sink 
the whole foot in it in order to moisten the walls 
of the foot all around equally? Please advise me 
as to the best method. Permit me to say that I 
do not find as much on the management and treat- 
t of horses in the Farmer as I should be 
eased to. Will not some of our experienced 
be so kind as to contribute more on that 

ee ? Su#scriper. 

Taunton, Mass., July 30, 1869. 

Rewanks.—We have no experience with respect 
to the use of cow manure in the treatment of ten- 
der feet. A few years ago we had a horse in the 
condition described above. Wetook away about 
four feet of the floor, on which the fore feet stood, 
and filled up the space with clay and sand well 
bedded down. It took three cartloads. Since that 
time our horse has stood on this, instead of a dry 
floor, and has done the better for it. When the 
heels have become contracted from standing on a 
dry floor, it is difficult to find an effectual remedy. 
If you try the cow dung, some day please report 
the effect. In this connection it may be well to 
reprint the following, which we copied a few 
weeks since: “An old stable keeper in England 
says he has never had a bad foot on his horses 
since he commenced the practice of bedding them 
on a thick layer of sawdust. Pine sawdust he 
finds the best, oak the worst.” 

If we had any word that would enforce our 
correspondent’s appeal for more frequent contri- 
butions on the management of horses, we would 
give it a hearty expression. But how is it, Mr. 
Subscriber, with yourself? Might not you com- 
municate some fact from your own observation 
and experience that would not only be of service 
to some, but call out others who may perhaps, like 
yourself, be regretting that they do not see as 
much in the Farmer on the treatment of horses 
as they wish to? 


PREACH LRAVES. 


My purpose of writing is to inquire of you about 
the y, of peach leaves. Is it a fact, as I 
have been told, that peach leaves when eaten by 
cattle will cause death? If so, please state at 
| what season they are most deleterious, whether 

hen from 


ag 





w the tree or in a wilted state, 
or when fall in the autumn? I have set out 
ite a ni this season, and I have yet to learn 
the rties of their leaves, if 
in any they are so. D. w. N. 
Sterling, Aug., 1869. 


REMARKS.—The leaves of peach trees contain a 
certain amount of prussic acid, and are undoubt- 
edly poisonous. If eaten in large quantities they 
would be likely to kill cattle. We should prefer 
not to risk them where they could find abundance 
of leaves, either in a green or wilted state. Even 
if there were plenty of grass for the stock, they 
might prefer the peach leaves. Cases of death 
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GROPYREY PIT. 
I saw in the last Fanmera description of the 
“Geoffrey pit.” I wish to inquire the proportions 
used of the saltpetre and sal ammoniac to a gallon 
of water; also the price by the hundred pounds. 
What we want is manure and that properly ap- 
plied. Itold my neighbors about ten years ago, 
when I first began here, that the great study of 
the farmer should be to make manure. To this 
some replied the great study of the farmer is to 
get a living. Well, I built a barn with a cellar 
under it. I have drained my moist land, and re- 
moved the stumps and stones. Where I then cut 
about one ton of hay, 1 now eut six. The work 
has been done mostly by odd jobs. I recollect 
well the expression used by one man, who came 


poses 
Will it do to spread on and plough itin? If s0,/| along as I was digging up a large stump in a 


slough hole,—“that land will not be good for any- 
thing after you get it out.” A few days since I 
cut at the rate of two tons of hay to the acre on 
the spot. ‘ L. 
Winchendon, Mass., July 29, 1869. 
Remarxs.—Mr. Baker, in his description of the 
“Geoffrey pit,” does not give the strength of the 


saltpetre requires about five times its weight of 
cold water to dissolve it. Sal ammoniac about three 
times. Crude saltpetre, which contains common 
salt and nitrate of lime, is imported largely from 
Calcutta, and is probably obtained in Ceylon very 
much cheaper than it can be here. The powder 
makers and the dry salters can tell the price. 
This would be the article wanted in agriculture. 
We presume that one pound, perhaps less, to a 
gallon would be sufficient. The muriate of am- 
monia or sal ammoniac is obtained chiefly from 
the “gas liquor” at the gas works, by means of 
sulphuric acid and common salt and heat. From 
the sal ammoniac thus obtained, are made the car- 
bonate, sulphate and other preparations of ammo- 
nia. Crude sal ammoniac ought to be very cheap. 
A few pounds to a barrel of water would be suffi- 
cient. 





I8 MUCK A PROFITABLE TOP-DRESSING ? 


Can muck be profitably used for a top-dressing 
to mowing lands? The soil in this section is of slate 
formation, rather stony. Our muck is rich both 
with animal and vegetable deposits, black, ammo- 
niacal. If you will inform me on this point, you 
will also settle a question which is very generally 
talked, but never acted upon by our farmers of 
Northeastern Vermont. a. 

Waterford, Vt., 1869. 

Remarks.—The use of good muck is profitable 
on all soils ; on moist granite soils, on clay loams, 
and especially on sandy Jands. It adds vegetable 
matter, acts mechanically on heavy soils by separ- 
ating the heavy particles and lightening them, col- 
lects and retains moisture on dry lands, and is an 
excellent absorbent of ammonia, and whatever 
other salts come within its reach. Its effects on 
sandy lands are usually more striking than on any 
other, because such lands are lacking in vegetable 
matter. When added liberally, its influences are 
quite permanent, as after a lapse of more than 
twenty years, they may be distinctly scen. The 
blacker muck is, the better the quality. .When it 
is reddish, or pale brown, and soft, it is less valua- 
ble. 

An excellent way to use it is to have it where 
it can be thrown into the trench behind the cattle, 
and thus become thoroughly incorporated with 
the droppings of the cattle. 

With most muck it is far better if thrown out 
and exposed to the atmosphere for a year before 
using it. In that condition it costs only about half 
as much to cart it. If you test old muck in the 
garden—whatever the soil may be—you will find 
the roots of nearly all plants clustering about and 
passing through it in every direction, and the 
growth of the plant will be vigorous, 





INSECTS ON PLANTS.--USE OF LIME. 


Can you, or some of your subscribers, inform 
me how to destroy the smal! red and black ants 
that infest the garden and fruit trees ? 

Also, how to destroy the caterpillar on goose- 
berry bushes? ; 

Do you consider lime good for raising crops? 

A Youne Farmer. 

North Sydney, Cape Breton, July 14, 1869. 

Remarks.—Syringe the plants with whale oil 
soap, or strong soap suds. Some persons con- 
trive a sort of pipe in which they burn tobacco 
and blow the strong hot smoke from it among the 
foliage of the plants. 

In relation to the use of lime, see remarks in 
reply to a correspondent, in another column. 





A HOME-MADE FERTILIZER. 


Is it not a little strange that farmers will buy 
the costly patent manures, when they have on 
their own farms all the elements necessary for the 
manufacture of an article equal, if not superior, 
to most of the phosphates and poudrettes in the 
market? Why is it that they have not engaged 
more freely in the home manufacture of fertili- 
zers? Is ithecause they have given the subject no 
thought, or is it because they do not kuow how to 
do it? If the latter, I propose to give what light 
and knowledge my Own practice may afford on 
the subject. 

As soon as the busy season of haying is over, I 
go to a muck swamp and haul up two or three 
cords of the best muck I can procure; put it in 
some convenient place on the ground, or on a plat- 
form made for the purpose. Then I rake up all 
the loose chips and door-yard dirt, with that 
around and inside the buildings. Now collect all 
the brush and other rubbish from every part of 
the farm, pile it all in one heap and burn it. The 
mack, meanwhile, should be dug over in the sun 
until it is quite dry. Then procure a dozen good 
molasses hogsheads, which may be bought at the 
grocery stores for from fifty cents to a dollar each ; 





or it these are not procurable, barrels will answer. 
Ashes from the burnt rubbish and elsewhere, are 
thoroughly mixed with this dry muck. It is then 
shoveled into the which should always be 
kept under cover; mixing with it, meanwhile, all 
the vegetable and animal refuse on the place; all 
the dead animals, from a toad, snake or chicken, 
to a horse; all the waste blood, entrails, hair, 
feathers, &c., of animals slaughtered- At the 
same time save all the urine from the house and 
stables ; all the soap suds and sink water ; and dip 
up all the dark looking liquid that may be found 
standing in puddles in the low places of an un- 
even cow-yard every time it rains, and completely 
saturate the compost in the casks. 

The next when you plant put from a pint 
to two quarts of this fertilizer in a hill, accordin 
to its strength, and you will not fail to raise suc 
cranes = never raised before. Home Mave. 

h Berwick, Me., Aug. 4, 1869. 
KEEPING HAMS. 

For the past eight or ten co we have kept 
n= nice and sweet through the summer and 
antumn as follows:—Cut from the bone, take 
the rind and slice ready to fry. Put melted lard 


enough over the meat to cover it. Set in a dry, 
cool place. If left to stand long while being used, 
a little lard shouldbe kept over the top to prevent 
mould. That fried from the meat is as good as 
fresh. Meat ked in this way is much better 
than if partially cooked before packing, and keeps 
quite as well; and the bones and fragments-may 
be used before fly-time. rs. D. H. 
Lancaster, N. H., Aug., 1869. 





CHESTER COUNTY PIGS. 

Stir up some of the Chester County pig raisers 
here in New England, and have them advertise, 
as some pure blooded ones are wanted in this sec- 
tion, and without going away to Pennsylvania or 
Ohio for them. A. R. 

Dover, N. H., July 6, 1869. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—The farm owned by L. Barrett Wiggin, of 
Stratham, N. H., has never been deeded. It has 
remained in the same family, passing by will from 
father to son, ever since it was originally granted 
by the Crown. 

—Sturgis, McAllister & Co., of Chicago, state 
that up to July 20, the receipts of wool at Chicago 
during that month were over 600,000 pounds less 
than for the same time last year. They learn that 
the stock held in the West is extremely light. 

—lIt is said that the introduction of the waters of 
the Mediterranean to the lakes by the Isthmus of 
Suez, has sensibly increased the hygrometric hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, and that fogs, as dense 
ag those of Paris, have been observed in the rain- 
less district. 

—A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer writes : 
“That bugs may be kept from peas, if before plant- 
ing they are soaked for two or three days in cold 
water. Be sure that there are no buggy peas about 
the premises and you will raise as good peas, and 

as free from bugs, as from seed that is fresh from 
Canada. 

—The Horticulturist says that if a fruit grower 
has a muck bed within reach he is fortunate. For 

all light or loamy lands, the application of a hun- 

dred or more loads per acre of well-prepared muck, 

is of the most beneficial character. It should be 

exposed to the air six months or even a year be- 

fore it is applied to the soil, and composted mean- 

while with lime, unleached ashes, or fish guano. 


—The Western Rural says that spring wheat is 
very extensively grown in Illinois, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. The favorite varieties are the Canada 
Club and the Canada Fife; while the Rio Grande, 
China, Australian, and several new varieties intro- 
duced by the Agricultural Department, are highly 
spoken of. In Michigan the Diel, Treadwell and 
Tappahannock are highly esteemed varieties of 
winter wheat. 

—Mir. i. W. Potter, of Greentieid, Mass, it ia 
weighing 1400 pounds, which came in about April 
1, and after being turned on pasture, about May 
20, gave 684 pounds of milk in one day, and July 
| 12, was giving about 30 quarts of milk. The} 
| family used one quart of milk daily. From the | 
| rest there was made in one week 18 pounds, 9} 
ounces of butter. 





—Dr. E. M. Hale, of Chicago, read an essay be- 
| fore the Cook County Homeopathic Society, on the 
poisonous effects of the potato bug on the human 
| system. He thinks the poison in the Colorado po- 
| tato bug is among the most virulent in the animal 
| kingdom ; that it is volatile or that it may be vola- 
| tilized by the action of heat, which is not the case 
| with the poison of cantharides or any other animal 
| poison. 

—An English writer says that soft eggs are gen- 
| erally caused by over-feeding the hens, and the 
| remedy is then self-evident. It may, however, 
| occur from want of lime, which must of course be 


water, as masons do, a smaller quantity will) .olution of saltpetre and sal ammoniac. Refined | supplied, the best form being calcined and pounded 


| oyster-shells. Occasionally it is occasioned by 
fright, from being driven about, but in that case 
will right itself ina day or two. If perfect eggs 
are habitually dropped on the ground, the propri- 
etor should see whether the nests do not need 
purifying. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer, 
WHERE SHALL I LOCATE? 


This question is, without doubt, a fruitful 

theme for discussion at many a fireside where 

the Farmer is a regular visitor; for it has 

been constantly agitated for many years past. 

It is heard in private conversation, is seen in 

the papers; itis put by friend to friend, by 

stranger to the stranger. The press teems 

with articles in one form oranother tending to 

help decide it ; and will you, Messrs. Editors, 

permit me to add to such contributions by call- 

ing the attention of your readers, contem- 

plating an early removal, to a county where 

good farms can be bought cheap? 

It is in one of the older States, lies upon 

the sea shore, and has long been settled. Its 
surface presents an ever varying succession of 
plain, bill and dale. It is well watered by 
rivers, brooks and springs. Every town has 
its pond or ponds of a size which, in the old 
world, would be called lakes, with some roman- 
tic name. The scenery is everywhere pleas- 
ant and attractive—and around some of these4 
lakes, by the rivers and along the rock-bound 
coast it is picturesque and beautiful. With 
this great diversity of scenery, there is every 
opportunity for displaying an equally varied 
style of yural embelishment, and where the 
hand of man has adorned his home according 
to the best rules of landscape gardening, it is 
difficult to find in this country more cozy and 
attractive residences. 

The county embraces a large variety of soils, 
which are so intermixed, that three and four 
kinds are often found upon the same farm. 
Their general character 1s good. They are 
rather hard to be worked, but are retentive of 
manure and seldom fail to repay well directed 
labor. Only the light lands, or those easily 
worked, have been impoverished. The wet 
lands of which there is a large area in the 
runs, meadows, marshes and peat bogs, are 
richer than when the first settlers begun to 
clear up their farms. It is only within a few 
years that the subjugation of these lands com- 
menced in earnest. It requires but little en- 
gineering skill and outlay, to relieve them of 
their surplus of water and render them highly 
productive. This variety of soils enables the 
tiller to cultivate as many different crops as it 
is expedient for one man todo. An entire 
failure of crops from frost, drought, blight, 
overflows, &c., rarely or never happen, which 
cannot be said of some parts of our country, 
possessing a richer soil and a genial climate. 

There are no toll bridges; no toll gates or 
plank roads. Every town is crossed once by 
a railrosd and many twice. Only a part of 
the expense of keeping common roads in re- 
pair falls upon farmers, as there is so much 
tax paying property of other descriptions. 
The social, chucatiéna! and religious privileges 
are all that can be expected in a long estab- 
lished community in a State that intends to be 
in the first rank in intellectual and moral pro- 


88. 
erat the chief advantage is the ready, home 
cash markets. There are already in the coun- 
ty four cities, and one or two more prospec- 
tive. These are situated along its borders, 
and large towns and flourishing villages so 
intervene, that few farms are more than six or 
seven miles from market. Thus farmers can 
reach the consumer directly, and the profits of 
middle men be secured to themselves. Here 
are quick sales for all that s. raised, for bn 
county is a large importer of provisions. 

net products of more than fifty thousand acres 
above what is raised within its own limits are 
annually consumed ; and the om yen 
in, ulation is requiring more more 
uy ya. consumption being greater 
than the production, the county 38 m a sure 
way of increasing the fertility of its land, if 
a judicious use be made of the waste materials, 
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Beside the fertilizers that can be obtained in 
villages and cities, at the paper and woolen 
mills, soap work, tanneries and other manu- 
factories, there is an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply in bogs, peat meadows, marshes and 

the sea shore. 

In the midst of these advantages there are 
many farms for sale at thirty to seventy-five 
dollars per acre including all improvements. 
And here are excellent opportunities for men 
with small means to purchase the lower priced 
farms. The titles are sure; terms of pay- 
ment very easy; the land well enclosed, gen- 
erally with stone wall; fruit trees already in 
bearing condition; wood enough for home 
consumption, if got, coal can be bad at sea 
board prices; buildings comfortable, far bet- 
ter than the houses of the settlers of the South 
and West; the farms are not worn out, but 
simply run down. The purchaser can devote 
to the cultivation and im- 
provement of his land to produce and sell in 


parts of the 

cept the gold regions, and buy his groceries, 
dry goods, hardware, &c., at lower rates than 
he can in the valley of the Misssissippi. If 
he will only practice voluntarily a part of the 
self denial which he must from’ necessity sub- 
mit to in a new country, he can speedily pay 
for his farm ; while from the first, he and his 
family can enjoy comforts and pleasures, which 
would require years of toil and privations to 
attain in a sparsely settled district of the South 
or West. No experienced person will advise 
a farmer to emigrate to the South without 
considerable capital; and land at the West 
with improvements and near markets com- 
mand$ high prices ; and it will cost more to 
buy new land and put upon it buildings and 
other requisites to a good farm, than to buy 
farms here with all modern improvements, to 
say nothing of what is lost by years of patient 
waiting forthe means to get them. 

But some one may say, is it not a discredit 
to a locality to have many farms for sale? If 
the desire to sell arose entirely from the un- 
profitableness of the business or the unhealthy 
character of the climate, it would be so. The 
truth is agriculture is not really popular with 
the young men and women; aq seem to 
have a prose love for trade; the mechanic 
arts and city life, rather than for the farm. 
Agriculture is an old story, and a slow means 
of acquiring wealth and position, while man- 
ufacturing is something new and has paid re- 
markably well. Many who left the farm to 
engage in it have quickly acquired a com- 
petency. This creates a discontented feelin: 
with those who remain at home. They wist 
to go somewhere and do something different 
from what their fathers are doing. Not a few 
have gone to the West for a change, and with- 
out really knowing how well they might do in 
their own county. Hence many old farmers 
are left alone without sons or sons-in-law who 
want the farm. Such, of course will be sold 
at the first opportunity. This cause largely 
increases the number offered for sale through 
the common order of events. 

I have thus briefly pointed out some of the 
advantages of Essex County, Mass.: and 
what has been said of it, may in the main be 
affirmed of scores of other counties in the 
Eastern States. The idea that a farmer in- 
variably improves his circumstances by locat- 
ing in a new country is deceptive ; it has been 
carried to an extreme. Golden opportunities 
about home are overlooked in the eagerness 
to find something better in the far off dis- 
tance. Thousands of desirable farms can be 
bought in the sea board States for less than 
present cost of fencing and buildings. If the 
same amount of energy, diligent study and 
money expended in searching for a good loca- 
tion in some distant State, with the industry, 
patience and self denial in establishing a com- 
purchasers would quickly find themselves the 
independent owners of profitable farms. The 
fallacy of the doctrine, promulgated with the 
rapid extension of railroads, that distance 
from market is of little account, will ere long 
be clearly proved to all, and it will be seen 
that it is an important consideration to be 


and exportation, even though the soil does not 
possess the virgin fertility of prairie land. 
Lawrence, Mass., Aug., 1869. N. 8. T. 


For the New England Farmer, 


FINE AND COARSE WOOL. 


mers who have written to me making inquiries 
in relation to the proper method of breeding 
and feeding, of buying and selling, both sheep 
and wool,—in short, my whole experience for 
the last thirty years in this branch of farm 
stock, I have concluded, with your consent, to 
reply through the columns of your paper. 

In the spring of 1834, I bought the farm on 
which I now live, and stocked it with Merino 
sheep, expecting to pay for it from the pro- 
ceeds of the flock. I spared no pains in im-° 
proving my flock until my farm was fully 
stocked with a most beautiful flock of large, 
fine young sheep at a cost of about three dol- 
lars per head. My first clip of wool sold read- 
ily at sixty-five cents per pound and my lambs 
were worth a dollar and seventy-five cents each. 

Had these prices continued, raising wool 
and lambs ck have been, for those times, 
a fair business. About this time South Caro- 
lina doubled her fist and shaking it in Uncle 
Sam’s face declared that unless he would hoist 
his gates to foreign importations his kingdom 
should speedily come to an end. So the Gov- 
ernment adopted the Clay compromise. Un- 
der this compromise the price of fine wool 
from this same flock of sheep, went down from 
sixty-five to twenty-nine cents a pound. 

After a loss of five years’ time (and the 
most important five years of my life) I found 
myself obliged to stop raising fine wool. 
sold nearly my whole flock except enough for 
an experiment in crossing with long wools. 
then bought a very superior Cotswold buck 
lamb and a very nice pair of Cotswold year- 
ling ewes, and this cross was the commence- 
ment of my breeding Cotswold sheep. Cross- 
ing the Cotswolds on the Merinos has been at- 
tended with very fine results. I occasionally 
added to my number of pure bloods, until I 
had a flock of t»enty or thirty. I sold the 
»products of one of the first two sheep I bought 
for fifty dollars for one year, besides the fleece, 
and the descendants from them have ‘been as 
good as I have ever raised. I have often sold 
the income of a single Cotswold sheep for 
more clear money than I have ever realized 
from a cow. 

In regard to their propensities for rambling, 
I can say truly that there is no breed of sheep 
more quiet or orderly, if kept as they should 
be. It is impossible that they should be oth- 
erwise, for, what headway would sheep weigh- 
ing one hundred to two hundred and fifty 
make in jumping over a rail fence? A sheep 
of this breed weighing two hundred pounds 
would sooner starve than jump over a four rail 
fence. 

In a recent tour to Vermont I noticed that 
the pastures on some of the farms were liter- 
ally black with Merino sheep, and the all-im- 
portant question with the farmer is, what shall 
we do with them? To raise fine wool at the 
present prices does not pay. ‘‘We are dis- 
gusted with keeping fine wooled sheep.” I 
am often asked how will it do to cross them 
with long wools; and here again I can only 
give my own experience and observation. 

We will suppose a farm of four hundred 
acres fully stocked with fine sheep and those 
not of very large size. If the weight of the 
whole flock was in half the number of sheep 
it would be easy to decide. I should say by 
all means breed them to full blood Cotswold 
bucks; send the buck lambs to the butcher 
and keep the ewe for breeding purposes. 
Give them the best possible chance at feed, 
both summer and winter, and the lambs by the 
middle of August should weigh fifty to sixty 
pounds and sell in the market for eight cents 
a pound which would be about four dollars or 
$4.50 per head, which, added to the price 
of the fleece, would make a fair income from 
a sheep. Suppose the fleece to weigh five 

unds, aud to sell at forty-four cents per 
pound, the fleece would then bring two dollars 
and twenty cents. Add to this the price of 
the lamb, at four dollars, and we have an in- 
come of six dollars and twenty cents as the 
income of a sheep. 

But with a farm fully stocked with sheep we 
cannot obtain this result, so it will become 
necessary to reduce the flock one-half, or 
more than one-half would be better. But how 
is this reduction to be made without loss? I 
answer that, if the first cost of the flock was 
more than their present value, it cannot be 
done; but there is the choice of losing now 
or of keeping on increasing the flock and 
making a greater loss hereafter. But the loss 
in numbers should be made up by an increase 
in the size of the remainder of the flock. 
Raising market lambs in connection with the 
raising of fine wool is a paying business, 
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prices, if they are allowed a fair chance. 
T. L. Hart. 
West Cornwall, Ct., 1869. 





For the New England Farmer> 
SOAP STONE QUARRIES 


: AT FRANCESTOWN, &, m, 
. Ti ne’ of thé most beautiful parts of New 
I ire Francestown is situated. To reach 
it one takes the cars to Milford and then a 
carriage through a picturesque and truly beau- 
tiful country. The traveller will not see the 
— White Mountains, those studies for a 
ifetime, nor even those lesser elevations that 
cluster around the lovely Lake Winnepesaukie 


But all at once, while the breeders of fine- | the honey, both in appearance and 
heep are making arrangements to| Rural American. 

their flocks somewhat to meet a de- 
mand for long wool, the merchants of Boston 
for the re-estab- 


,| separate from others, and the bees emptied in 


are too large in numbers and too small in size. | front of the hive from which they were taken. 
A single cross with the Cotswolds of large | The chief advantage this plan possesses over 
growth will very much increase their weight) others, is that it prevents the jarri 
and produce a sheep well adapted to raisimg|boxes, which in warm weather, when the 


of the 


comb is tender, often does serious injury to 
value.— 





WHAT I8 A GOOD COW. 
A writer in a recent number of the Galary 


Farmers should oppose this measure, as they | gives the following general hints regarding the 


are perfectly able to supply our manufacturers : : ame 
with coarse wool, and will soon do so at fair selection of a good cow for milk producing: 


First. Health, good constitution or diges- 
tive apparatus, for which we require a capa- 
cious belly. Second. That the st possi- 
ble development of the animal shall be be- 
—e in t ba and parts adjacent. A 

cow is likely to be wedge shaped, of 
which the bend iothbeinallersiek ig heads, 
or horns, or shoulders are not desired, bec 
they have to be nourished by the food. But 
these are indispensable : a large bag, and hind- 
— to support and minister to it. What 
do our milkmen look for in selecting milk giv- 
ing cows? The first appearance, to a judge. 
will convey an impression as to the health of 
constitution of the cow. He will ask, also, a 
bony frame, one that does not steal the fat 





and give it its cro charm, but wide-| ftom the milk; and he will feel the skin, to 
sweeping hills and long stretches of intervale, find it flexible and covered with close softish 
Here and there the neat farm-house and well | hair; he will ask for good lung room, a capa- 
cultivated farms show that intelligent labor has | cious belly, a wide rump and well developed 
here a field of enterprise, while grand old trees | bag, covered with soft hair. Extending from 
spread their generous shade and wave their | this bag forward, he will be desirous to see 
green coronals in the summer breezes. —— the two great veins which lose 
These trees, and cially the elms, are themselves in the belly; and on the back of 
and should be the pride of New England. | the udder he will look for many well-defined 
With the majesty of the oak they unite the | branching veins, Then comes Guenon’s 
gracefulness of the willow, and beauty and | ‘‘milk-mirror,” which is a broad strip of hair 
strength combine to make them glorious. | running up from the udder to the vulva, which 
But the object of our party was not alone | he considered the one thing needful; but 
to see the lovely landscape presenting itself| which has not, in this country, been found an 
on every side, but to visit the soap stone | infallible test, though it is a good one. If, in 
quarries located in Francestown. These | *ddition, the cow is gentle, good tempered, 
quarries are said by geologists to produce | you are almost sure of a milk-maker. Look 
the handsomest and in all respects the best | for that kind. 
stone of the kind found on this side of the At- 
_— and that but one other quarry, which. MILK FEVER. 
if remembered rightly, ‘is situated among the A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer gives 


Ural mountains, compares with it in value. It . : he 
has been largely o ee aad puesents ‘ee the | the following account of his treatment of a large, 





uninitiated certainly a truly wonderful appear- | tat cow which began to have symptoms of 
ance. The lower the workmen reach, the | 
better the stone is, and the quantity seems in- | 
exhaustible. We were shown specimens pol-| 
ished like marble and of a dark rich color, | 
wholly unlike what we are accustomed to see | 
in daily use. It is said the dust, of which | 
large quantities accumulate, might be used to | 
advantage as a fertilizer, and if some enter-| 
prising farmer would give it a fair trial and | 
acquaint the public with the results, he could | 
| settle the question definitely. If it proved | 
| valuable, it could be afforded so cheap, as to | 
| distance all competitors. 

| This stone, hewed from its bed in large | 
| square blocks is carried, mostly by rail, to| 
| Nashua, where it is sawed into such shapes as | 
| trade demands, and from thence scattered far 
| and wide.- Here, too, it is made into stoves | 
| that are rendered elegant by tasteful iron | 
| castings or frames into which the stone is set. 
| When the capability of this stone to retain heat, 
| and the healthfulness of the heat rendered is | 
| considered, one would suppose that they would 

| in a large measure supersede the use of iron 

in those articles. No one contends for the | 
| healthfulness of air that has passed over heated | 
| iron, but it can receive no detriment from the 

| genial and steady warmth of this stove. 
| In family sitting-rooms, in nurseries, count- | 
| ing-rooms and wherever stoves are coumanet 
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milk fever, on the second day after droppin 

her calf. Her milk stopped, she breathe 

hurriedly, and her flesh trembled. She grew 
J pal worse. I gave her a pint of linseed 
oil, and then threw over her a linen horse- 
blanket that I kept constantly dripping wet 
with cold spring water. In about two hours 
after the first dose of oil I repeated it, and 
continued the use of the water. I was up with 
her the whole of the night. The next day I 
continued the use of the water, but used less, 
as the heat of the body seemed to subside. 
At night she was able to stand, and her milk 
began to flow. In a few days she was well 
and had no further trouble. While she was 


sick I gave her what water she would take, 


though at first I gave it warm. 
operated freely. 

On this the editor of the Ohio Farmer re- 
marks, ‘‘cold water is, doubtless, one of the 
best remedies that can be used in cases of 
milk fever, and the most natural, for cows will 
often seek streams or springs when first at- 
tacked, and lie in the water until restored. It 
is nevertheless important to exercise care in 
the use of cold water, for although of great 
potency in the early stages of the disease, it is 
fatal if applied freely after the animal has lost 
her vital energy.” 


Her physic 





| selves to the 


| and necessary, they at once recommend them-| A Cure ror Broat or Hoven.—Mr. 
saad sense cf the commounitv | Tahn Hadaas af Rockdale Crawfard Caunte 
| know nothing, but of the durability of the two | York Farmers’ Club:—I saw in my journal 
| it may be safe to assert that the latter must | this morning that twenty cows had recently 
| bear off the palm. | died at or near Davenport, Iowa, by being 


located near great markets of consumption | 


At the earnest request of a number of far- | 


| A soap stone stove is no doubt heavier than | 

an iron one, but where there is no necessity 
for moving them about, the weight can be no 
objection. 

Putting utility aside, a visit to the quarry at 
| Francestown, or the workshops at Nashua will | 
well repay the visitor ; in the latter the appoint- | 
ments are all of the first class and the machin- 
| ery works quietly and beautifully; and look- 
|ing at valuable results, we can indulge in a} 
little national pride at this, perhaps, unequalled 
product of the Granite State. H. J. L. 





| Selections, 





TRAINING HORSES TO BE SAFE. | 
It is easy to train a horse not to be danger- | 
ous. It is easy, but it requires patience and | 
good sense in the trainer, and good sense in| 
the colt too. Some colts are natural fools and | 
can never have sense trained into them. It is | 
not at all difficult to train a young horse to be | 
gentle and quiet under almost any circum- | 
| stances; and if something unusual should ter- | 
| nify him, he would run to his master sooner | 
| than run away from him. A horse properly | 
| trained will always look to the rider or driver | 
| in the time of fright, for protection ; and in- 
| stead of kicking and tearing everything to 
pieces, when scared, he will, when he sees you 
standing by him, and feels your hand on his 
| head or on the rein, put his trust in you, and 
| regard you as his only hope in time of danger. 
} This was often illustrated during the war. 
| All who served in the cavalry or artillery force 
| have seen how terribly frightened a horse ap- 
| peared the moment his rider tumbled from the 
saddle. It mattered not how loud the thun- 
| der of the guns roared in battle, nor how 
| great the confusion in the hour of deadly 





| brother drover. 


bloated from eating clover, and I hasten to in- 
form youof an infallible cure, if applied fifteen 
minutes before the animal would otherwise 
die :—Take half a pint of salt, and cover it 
with water, and lay it on the animal’s back 
over the kidneys, and have the skin thorougly 
impregnated with the brine, particularly where 
the paunch adheres to the pleura, on the left 
side, just back of the last long rib. I have 
followed the cattle business for more than 
twenty years, and I learned this from a 
I once ‘turned a drove of 
cattle into flush feed on the Susquehanna, on 


|a rainy evening; a little after sunset a very 
| fine young ox came t6 me with his tongue out 


as far as he could get it, breathing so that he 


|might be be heard twenty rods or more. I 


sent my boy into the house for a tin cup half 
full of salt, covered with water. The old 
Dutchman said I might calculate to take his 
hide off in the morning. I told him I should 
do no such thing. He said he would die in 
less than one hour; that there had more than 
a dozen died on his farm just so, and never 
one cured. He was so bad I attempted to 
stab him, but did not and said I would wait 
five minutes to see if the brine would cure. 
In less than ten minutes his tongue was in his 
mouth, and he was chewing his cud before 
nine o'clock.” 





Smvcutar Sigut.—in a certain locality of 
this city there has been considerable complaint 
of late that cows have been milked by persons 
who had no right to milk them. Those who 
thought themselves imposed upon thereby be- 
gan to look suspiciously upon certain of their 
neighbors, whose reputations consequently 
underwent a rapid decline. But a discovery 
was made this morning by one of the losers 
which placed the characters of the suspected 

arties in a more favorable light. Soon after 


strife—the horse seemed unconscious of day-| leaving home for his place of business—about 
| ger until left alone, without a rider or atten-| four o’clock—his attention was attracted by 
| dant. The moment the rider’s hold was re-| noticing a large, fat hog engaged in sucking a 
| leased and the steed found himself separated | cow which was lying down. The bovine 
| from the one he was trained to regard as his | seemed to think the matter all right, and re- 
| protector, that moment he became furiously | mained perfectly passive. The porcine soon 
| wild, and would begin to neigh and run in|transferred its patronage to another cow, 

every direction, oftentimes pressing into the| which did not seem to relish the operation 
| group in the front rank, seeming to find com- | quite so much, and manifested its disapproba- 
| fort by rubbing his sides against the legs of | tion by getting up and moving off. The hog 
| the riders of other horses. | then returned to cow No. 1, and resumed bus- 


| Every farmer who raises colts,-could, with 
| a little care, make them familiar with the sad- 
| dle and harness on their back or under their 
| belly, and also teach them to hold back a car- 


| riage on a down hill grade, by bracing their 


hips against it. A horse taught in that way, | 


would not be scared if the rotten breast-strap 
| should give way or the pole break, and let the 
| carriage against him. 
Educated horses will always be saleable and 
| bring a paying price. A really serviceable 
| and valuable horse is seldom seen on the mar- 
| ket, in any of the large cities. Those that 
are free from blemish are generally unedu- 
cated, and as dangerous at times as if they 
had never been hitched to a carriage. Far- 
mers can raise colts that will pay well, by giv- 
ing some attention to educating them for the 
various purposes horses are used for.—Rural 
World. 





REMOVING HONEY-BOXES FROM 
HIVES. 


Supposing that the reader has hives of the 
most approved patterns, and has placed the 
honey-boxes upon them at the proper time, I 
propose to give a few directions as to the best 
way of removing them when filled. It is 
never good policy to destroy a single bee when 
it can be avoided, and especially in the honey- 
harvest, when every bee is required to gather 
the produce of the flowers. Careless apiari- 
ans are very apt to destroy bees unnecessarily, 
while obtaining surplus honey. Where hives 
are so constructed as to allow of its use, a 
piece of sheet-iron or tin, to slide under the 
box to be taken off, so as to prevent the bees 
from below from flying out. when the box is 
removed, is very handy. Smoke of some 
kind, (either tobacco, rags or wood, will an- 
swer the purpose,) and should always be used 
to quiet the bees, and prevent them from 
stinging the operator. A little blown under 
the box as it is lifted from the hive will cause 
the bees to be very peaceable and harmless. 
As soon as a box is removed, an empty one 
should be put on, for if it be delayed, the bee 
keeper will often lose the best of the harvest, 
for a few days in the height of the honey sea- 
son, are often of more value than weeks after- 
wards would be. 

The best method I have ever tried, and the 
one recommended by Mrs. Tupper of Iowa, 
for driving the bees from the boxes, is to take 
them off just before night and place them upon 
a table after supper. They should be in- 
verted, and several of them can_ be placed 
side by side, and a box of = kind — 
over them, which is just large enou 
the entrances to the caps. —— 
ing the bees will be found clustered tot *, 
when they can be set out of doors and allow 
to seek their own hives. Or, if itis preferred, 
each set of boxes may be numbered, and kept 





iness with a grunt of evident satisfaction, only 
to be driven away, however, by the spectator. 
— Muscatine Journal, July 5. 








| 
| BaG Hotper.—A very convenient arrange- 
| ment for holding bags while filling them may 
| be easily made as follows :—Take a piece of 
plank about twenty inches long and a foot 
wide, bevel off the sides a li tle and nail strips 
of thin boards, that will spring, six or eight 
inches wide to it, for uprights. The plank 
base should be beveling enough to make the 
uprights about fifteen inches apart at the up- 
per ends, The bag is placed between these, 
and the upper end folded over the ends of 
the shoulders two or three inches. It will be 
| held firm and in a convenient position for fill- 
ling. The uprights should be just long enough 
so that the bag will rest upon the plank when 
being filled.— Ohio Farmer. 





A Heir to 4 Goop Dinner.—A young 
turkey has a smooth leg and a soft bill, and 
the eyes will be bright and the feet moist. 
Old ‘turkeys bave scaly, stiff feet. Young 
fowls have a tender skin, smooth legs, and the 
breast bone yields readily to the pressure of 
the finger. The best are those that have yel- 
low legs. ‘The feet and legs of the old fowls 
look as if they bad seen hard service in the 
world. Young ducks feel tender under the 
wing, and the web is transparent. The best 
are thick and hard on the breast. Young 
geese have yellow bills, and the feet are yel- 
low and supple ; the skin may be easily broken 
by the head of a pin, the breast is plump and 
the fat white. An old goose is unfit for the 
human stomach. 

To Cur Orr tur Neck or a Botrie.— 
With a strong twine a yard or less in length, 
make one turn around the neck, rapidly move 
the bottle from one end of the string to the other, 
that the friction may heat the part; while hot, 
dip in cold water and the glass is cracked off 
as clean and smooth as if cut by a diamond. 
A few strokes or movements with the oye | 
are all that is required. A bottle oy be cu 
in two by the same process, if strips of paper 

i keep the string from 
are pasted around it, to keep the p me New 
slipping from the place desired.—/ura 


Yorker. een 
neak A Horse Or PULLING AT THE 
MDs Hi a small rope, (about three- 
fourth inch is best, althoug' a strong bed- 
cord will answer, ) put the middle of the rope 
under the horse’s tail, as one would the cru 
per, cross the ropes on the back, bring 
ends forward and tie so as to form the lower 
art of a breast collar, To hitch, put the 
Cindrceties down through the ae Sage 
e 











to the rope collar.—Rural New Yor 
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A LESSON IN LOVE. water. In ten seconds, Jack, had been 
FIED on the lookout, was bearing them both up in 

Light was her step upop the stair, his arms. There was a great deal of pretty 
Sod pobyent Ty 1.4. ing, a great deal of alarm in the tearful 
Felt it in every throb and start. blue eyes, a deal of sudden on 

I rose to meet her; he the little pi ik cheeks ; but on the whole, there 
“Her beart responds to mine.” sald,” was more fright than hurt. Before the third 
“And she will know I linger here.” big wave had burst its bounds, both were 
Tie mak. tbe fine | eis Ager anricie — ay 7 oa ‘an —. = 
en ee ae game, pase bo wetting. was natural, how- 


Were hardly eyes of blue, but flame: 
tle curve 


Unconscious of my eager . 
She moved to music of ay 
otica so to raise 
‘Their starry 
8a oly happy in the sense 
yo loveliness she moved, 
No impulse sudden as intense 
Bidding her look for one beloved! 
O, bitter pangs of doubt and fear! 
O, anguish of a tortured breast ! 

How could I deem she held me dear, 
Who was not moved by my unrest? 
“Though seas divide us,” she had cried, 

“Trust me, my heart will threb to thine ;” 
Yet we were standing side by side, 
And that t could not divine | 
The theaght of happy moments spent, 
precious whispers (not so low 
But we could gather their intent 
Come back to me, and in the giow 


And Pe a of the happy past 

I chafed to think that this might be, 
That we, ey 2 pee] met at last, 

And that dull beart was dead to me! 


A moment’s space I moved away, 
In silent anguish wholly dumb, 
And in that moment, on her way 
She turned, she murmured, “Art thou here ? 
Art thon, indeed? It was no dream, 
Haunted me then by day and night !” 
I saw her tears of rapture gleam, 
I had no words for my delight. 


Love's subtle ways are hard to learn, 
His e is equal joy and pain, 

What if rose-fetters blush and burn, 
The chain of roses is a chain; 

That precious moment taught me this, 
The truth is of my life a part — 

The heart will never know the bliss, 
That does not rankle with the smart. 


A Selected Story. 


From ‘Chambers’ Journal,” 


JACK HAVILAND. 


I. 

Jack Haviland was a fair specimen of pub- 
lic-school training. He had spent six years 
at Eton, and fal bien successively ‘‘plucked” 
in three examinations—for the University, the 
Army, and the Civil Service of India. To 
the examiners of Oxford, he had declared 
that Moses was the son of Adam; to those of 
Chelsea that Heligoland was an island in 
Africa; to those at Burlington House, that 
the leader of the first crusade was William 
of Orange. These brilliant answers failing to 
convince the authorities, he had made up his 
mind that the public service had entered into 
a league against him, which it was vain to re- 
sist. 

This resolution was the easier to keep as 
Jack Haviland had no one to goad him to 
active exertion. His only living relative was 
a maiden aunt. But this lady having viewed 
with extreme disfavor the result of his schol- 
astic trials, and Jack having heard from her 
own lips that the provision intended to be set 
down for him in her will would probably 
amount to one shilling sterling, he had wisely 
reflected that the possession of an aunt of 
this kind was as good as having none at 
all; and he had made arrangements in conse- 
quence. 

Happily for him he was not altogether des- 
titute of means. He enjoyed two hundred 
pounds a year of his own and a cottage by 
the sea. But this was all he had in the world; 
and his prospects of ever obtaining more were 
excessively slender. However, he was of a 
gay, light-hearted temper; always ready to 
take the bright view of things; and looking 
upon life as a sort of game of foot-ball, in 
which it was absurd to mind a few kicks in the 
shins. Disappointments which would have 
hopelessly soured less happy minds than his, 
had left his soul as calm as a summer lake. 
He really did not know what it was to be put out ; 
and the hardest epithet he ever applied to the 
numerous ills which checker life was that this 
or that was ‘‘rather awkward,” an ejaculation 
he used indiscriminately, on the breaking of 
a meerschaum pipe, the being stumped out 
in @ country match, or the losing of fifty 
pounds. 

With such a disposition it was but natural 
that Jack should have many friends. He was 
a universal favorite with all who had ever 
known him; and in the snug seaport where 
his dwelling was there was no man so thor- 
oughly popular, He was always doing a good 














9 yao > dred yds oft . His own 
cottage was a hu s off. They must 
come there and dry themselves, while he sent 
up to their house to get them other dresses. 
re was no refusing. A silver flask had 
already been produced from Jack's breast 
pocket, and the contents soon brought a warm 
glow back to their pallid faces. The two 
young ladies began to stammer their thanks to 
their rescuer; next the to laugh at 
their own wretched plight; and by the time 
the cot was reached the accident had be- 
come a joke, and they were little geese to have 
ever felt so frightened at it. 

This was the beginning of Jack’s misfortune. 
The two young ladies were cousins, and both 
of about the same age,—eighteen. One was, 
Miss Lucy Chatfield; the other, Miss Annie 
Heywood. It was Miss Lucy who spoke to 
Jack, and told him this. Her father, Mr. 
Chatfield, was a rich city merchant, who lived 
in London all the week, and only came down 
to Shingle from Saturday till Monday. Miss 
Lucy had no mother, and Annie Heywood was 
staying with her on a visit. Miss Lucy pored 
that Mr. Haviland (whose card she had in her 
muff) would come and call on them; papa 
would be delighted to see him; and ‘‘Annie 
and I”—this was said with a blush—should be 
very glad to thank him again. The address 
ae SS ee Oe ee ey oe 
cliff. 

When Miss Lucy Chatfield and Miss Annie 
Heywood had come out of Jack’s room, where 
they had put on the warm dresses brought 
down to them by their maid,—when they had 
shaken hands with him, and gone away smiling 
in the most prosaic of four-wheeled flies, our 
hero felt as though two rays of sunshine had 
left his dwelling. The cottage seemed dark, 
and Jack felt miserable. He picked up a tiny 
wet glove which he knew to be Miss Lucy’s, 
and Fiesed it. After that he ran to the alma- 
nac to see what day it was, and almost swooned 
with joy to find it was Friday, and that conse- 
quently, as Mr. Chatfield vould be at home 
on the morrow, he might call with perfect pro- 
priety at Beauchampe Villa. That evening he 
absented himself from a party where his pres- 
ence was indispensable for the getting up of 
charades, and wandered about on the beach 
till twelve o’clock, just near the spot where 
he had saved Miss Lucy. Ina word, he be- 
haved most irrationally, and took no break- 
fast next morning from sheer excitement of 
mind. 

Mr. Chatfield received him very well, and 
invited him to dinner on Sunday. Jack feared 
he should go mad when he found himself 
seated at the table next Miss Lucy, and, help- 
ing her to wine. In the drawing-room she 
presided at the urn, and he thought he had 
never tasted anything so delicious as the tea 
she had brewed with her own hands. He took 
three cups of it. Mr. Chatfield, finding him 
a pleasant guest, asked him to call again, 
which he promised to do with every intention 





claimed the rector’s wife glancing down the 
street. 


“Who! William?” 

‘No, no; Jack Haviland.” 

And so it was. Mr. Jack, making fearful 
gestures with his arms, and walking at a break- 
neck pace, was looming in the distance. He 
seemed to be unconscious of surrounding ob- 
jects, and was frightfully pale. 


‘‘He’s not himself at all now,” said Mrs. 
M’Hotscone, terrified: 
‘I think he is in a state of inebriation,” ob- 


served Mrs. Bohea. 

‘Mr. Haviland! Mr. Haviland! Why, 
don’t you intend to speak to us?” cried out 
Mrs. Currycombe, as Jack, with his eyes 
cast down, seemed about to rush by without 


sand 1 iri 

Jack looked up startled, raised his hat me- 
chanically, and stared vacantly at the group, 
‘Good morning, ladies,” he stammered in an 
altered voice. ‘‘I beg your pardon; I had not 
seen you.” 

He spoke absently, scarcely knowing what 
he said. Mrs. M’Hotscone took pity on him. 
“The poor fellow’s ailing,’ she whispered ; 
and the ladies, with the exception of Miss 
Bohea, nodded kindly, to give Jack an ex- 
cuse for going his way. Tle made a second 
bow, and continued his course without looking 
to right or left. Something was clearly the 
matter with him. 

‘I wonder what it can be?” exclaimed the 
four ladies together, and they parted with 
every variety of conjecture and surmise. 

‘It’s not very difficult to guess,” said Miss 
Bohea, with an intonation of triumph; ‘‘that 
little Miss Chatfield must have jilted him. 

At all events, not of her own accord, poor 
girl; for if Miss Bohea’s suspicion was right 
in the letter it was quite incorrect in the spirit. 
Jack had not been jilted; he had only been 
told that his dream of happiness was at an 
end—that was all; but was it not enough, and 
had he not reason to clasp his fists as he went, 
to vow that was the most miserable being alive 
and to plan throwing himself into the sea that 
very night as soon as ever the moon should 
have risen ? 

This is what had happened: Jack that 
morning had got up as usual, without a 
cloud to dull his heart. He had breakfasted 
confidingly off two poached eggs, and had 
set out for Mr. Jumper’s place of worship, 
righteously purposed to attend to that rev- 
erend man’s exhortations, and to make him- 
self a cheerful soul by looking as frequent- 
ly as he could during the service at Miss Lucy 
Chatfield, in the pew opposite him. He had 
arrayed himself in his best, had stuck a bright 
moss-rosebud within his button-hole, and had 
drawn on the choicest pair of dog-skin gloves, 
quoted-four shillings and sixpence in the mar- 
ket. His chin new reaped, his hair well 
brushed, and his whiskers trimly eombed, had 
all created the most favorable impression upon 
the congregation at the tabernacle. Mr. Jump- 
er, who had detected in him a proselyte, eyed 
him approvingly, on ascending to the pulpit ; 
and Mrs. Jumper, who bad had him shown into 
her pew, presented him with her hymn-book. 
Albeit, as the service progressed, Jack’s brow 
began to lower. 

At quarter past eleven, neither Lucy, nor 
Annie Heywood, nor Mr. Chatfield had yet 
appeared. Twenty minutes, twenty-five, half- 
an-hour elapsed, and yet no sign of the party. 
Jack's brow became overcast. The sermon 





of keeping his word. On his way home, he 
indulged in a delirious hornpipe by the sad sea- 
waves, to the mute stupefaction of a local po- 
liceman. 

Love never does things by halves with such | 
gentlemen as Mr. Jack faviland. By the end | 
of a week, Jack found he could think and | 
dream of nothing else but Lucy Chatfield. | 
He was like a man who has stared too hard at | 
the sun, and sees a luminous spot continually | 
dancing before his eyes. He passed his days) 
in alternations of giddy bliss and pitiable | 
wretchedness, according as his suit seemed to | 
prosper or fail. He was ‘‘gone, gone all | 
over,” as he himself expressed it; and as_| 


flame, when it rages so hotly as this, is conta-| 
gow. Miss Lucy herself began soon to won- | 
er how it was that her heart fluttered so fast | 
whenever she met Mr. Jack. At first the | 
meetings were confined to chance encounters | 
on parade, once or so every other day. | 
Gradually these meetings grew more frequent | 
and prolonged, until at last ‘‘chance became | 
- complaisant,”’ that the lovers met twice a| 
ay. 

And then it was that the habit of long walks 
set in—long walks on the cliff, in country roads, | 
on desert parts of the beach—anywhere where 
they could be alone. Lucy, no longer timid, | 
as at first, leaned innocently on Jack’s strong | 
arm, accepting the plea that it was prudent to | 
do so, lest another big wave should come and | 
sweep her down. Annie Heywood, who was | 








turn for somebody. His mission on earth 
seemed to be to oblige people. If any service | 
was to be rendered to man, woman or child, | 
any commission executed, any important errand | 
run, he was the person to do it. He belonged | 
to every soup and clothing club in the place. | 
Beggars knew him by name, and touched their | 
hats to him inthe street. Stray dogs followed | 
him home at nights with the certainty of being | 
housed and fed. He was an out-and-out goo 
fellow, that was the truth of it; and he had as | 
pleasant and cheery a face as it was possible | 
to meet with in any town of England, from | 
Land’s End Point to Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Of course he was young; and this fact, added 
to his vigor of limb and handsome features, 
made him the abject slave of woman-kind. 

In the morning he was to be seen rushing 
breathless and hot, along the Marine Parade 
with six or eight parcels under his arm: these 
were worsteds he had been sorting for Mrs. 
Curry-combe, the rector’s wife. Two hours 
later, he might be detected on his way to Mr. 


the constant companion of these walks, had a | 
true feminine tact for straying a few yards be- | 
fore or a few yards behind, that those ador- | 
able nothings, so sweet to exchange when| 
there are only two to hear them, might not | 
remain unspoken in the presence of a third. | 
Jack was happy and Lucy was happy too. No 
thought of to-morrow came to mar the naive 
illusions of their dream; they lived only in | 
the present, loving each other more and more | 
every day. And once, when Jack had allowed | 
his lips to whisper the first trembling confes- | 
sion of his heart, he drew his arm round | 
Lucy’s waist and kissed her; and she, happy 
at what he had said, and not afraid to show) 
her happiness, did as he bade her, and returned | 
his kiss. 


Ill, 


Two months had passed since the day when 
they had first met, and Jack Haviland’s pro- 
tracted absence from all the festivities of | 
Shingle had begun to sow bitterness and wail- 





Maydew’s villa with a heavy cargo of sensation 
novels in tow. In the afternoon, it was Miss | 
Bohea wanted to consult about her parrot. | 
In the evening, Mrs. Colonel Bowlemdown | 
expected him to tea. Jack Haviland was any- | 
where and everywhere when wanted. All the | 
ladies of the town had a joint-stock interest 
in him; and it was a sort of rivalry among 
them as to which should lay the most frequent 
taxes upon his ever cheerful remedies. 

Under these circumstances, it was not with- 
out a certain emotion that the female popula- 
tion of Shingle-super-mare began to reflect, 
that for six weeks past and more Mr. Jack had 
been much less frequently seen than formerly. 
His appearances upon the parade had become 
unaccountably few and far between. Two 
projected picnics had been given up from his 
inability to attend at them; and three dinner 
—_ had actually taken place without his 

eing present among the guests. The ladies 
of Shingle began to murmur. This desertion 
was something quite novel and strange. It 
could not be put up with at any price; and 
something must be done to find out the why 
and the wherefore of such highly censurable 
conduct. An ambassador—in the person of 
Thomas, Mrs. Maydew’s ‘*buttons””—was dis- 
patched to the shirker’s abodg, to inquire if 
any mishap had befallen him. Bnt Thomas 
returned no wiser than he had gone. Mr. 
Haviland, he reported, was not at-home. His 
housekeeper had stated, upon, cross-examina- 
tion, that of late he had taken to leaving the 
house at 10 A. M. and not returning till 
night; but whence and from what cause such 
a vagadondizing humor, neither Mrs. Nuflin 
(the housekeeper,) nor he (Thomas) could 
explain. 
his news caused a er commotion when 
Mrs. Maydew gave it out at Mrs. M’Hotscone’s 
tea-party. The whole party burst into exclama- 
tions. rs. M’Hotscone declared it ‘‘very 
strange now;” Mrs. Maydew pronounced 
it “incomprehensible ;” Mrs. Curry-combe 
thought it ‘‘unkind;” Miss Bohea hoped 
“that nothing might come of it.” And then 
all these ladies remained for a moment silent ; 
for the same thought had traversed all their 
minds,—a horrid thought, which caused them 
of a sudden to bridle up together, and each 
in secret, to vow vengeance upon the culprit. 
If Mr. Jack Haviland was nowhere to be 
found, it must surely be that he had been 
enthralled. But none save woman could have 
done this deed; and so—logical but bitter 
conclusion !—Mr. Jack Haviland was no doubt 
in love. 
u. 


Alas, poor Jack! Not even upon him had 
the elfin god any pity. Right in the centre of 
his good stout heart had the barbed arrow 
struck ; and it was of no use trying to pull it 
out. There it was and there it must stay 
through sorrow and joy. through day and night, 
till gray old years and Father Time deemed 
well to close the wound. 

He had fallen in love! Yes, one day on 
the beach, while picking up pebbles with the 
little M’Hotscones. The weather was cloudy 
and the sea was running bigh. The wind, 
like an ill-bred urchin, was romping about 
over land and water, covering people with 
spray and casting up sea-weed in gigantic 
handfuls, to throw at the passers-by. The 
little M’Hotscones were merry and soused. 
Jack Haviland had seen his hat disappear in 
the gust, and sail in triumph up the British 
Channel. 

Everything was going on well, when, of a 
sudden, br-r-r-r-oum ! crash! and a monstrous 
wave, as big as a house, burst foaming, ragin 
and splashing on the beach. Away, wii 
howls of terror, rushed the little M’Hotscones, 
abandoning a.whole fortress of pebbles to the 
fury of the elements. Away also rushed a 
whole bevy of nursery-maids, children, and 
startled yo ladies, like leaves in autumn 
before a southwest wind. Screams and laugh- 
ter mi with the noise, and br-r-r-roum ! 
crash ! camé a second wave. This time 
the last remaining lers took to flight, but 


Ing in the female camp. 

The most terrible suppositions had already 
been set afloat by the joint ingenuity of Mrs. 
M’Hotscone and Miss Bohea. The local jour- 
nals had solemnly announced the arrival at 
the Shingle of Mademoiselle Gredinette of 
the corps de ballet of the Paris Opera; and 
putting this fact together with the other fact 
of Jack’s desertion, Miss Bohea inquired 
whether it were not possible to deduct there- 
from a most scandalous conclusion. But it is 
fair to say that Miss Bohea remained alone of 
her opinion. The other ladies could not bring 
upon themselves to suspect Jack Haviland of 
so much blackness. esides, Mademoiselle 
Gredinette had not remained in Shingle for 
more than two days, and she had been escorted 
both on arrival and departure by the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Wheezylung, a peer 
of the realm. While queries and Seekion 
suggestions and exclamations were still run- 
ning riot, Mrs. Maydew appeared one Sunda 
morning at St. Marigold’s Church with a look 
of triumph on her countenance. During the 
whole time of service she cast looks of intel- 
ligence at Mrs. M’Hotscone, Mrs. Curry-combe 
and Miss Bohea; and as soon as the service was 
ended she hastened out, so as to meet her 
friends, and tell them all about it. 

“Oh! would you believe it, my dear Mrs. 
M’Hotscone, after all our kindness to him, to 
abandon us all for a girl like that ?”’ 

*‘Who can it be?” inquired Mrs. M’Hot- 
scone. 

**Who is it?” inquired Mrs. Curry-combe. 

‘‘Who ?” gasped Miss Bohea. 

“‘Why, none other than little Miss Chatfield, 
the child with auburn hair, who lives at Beau- 
champe Lodge, and has a father too proud to 
call upon any one.” 

“*Mr, Chatfield, the banker ?” 

‘‘No; he’s a timber-merchant, or a drysalt- 
er, or something of the kind. He’s immense- 
ly rich, and I can’t make out how he can ac- 
cept such a man as Jack Haviland for his 
son-in-law. Mr. Haviland hasn’t a single six- 
pence.” 

‘‘Not a penny,” muttered Miss Bohea. 

“But is it all settled then?” asked Mrs. 
M’Hotscone. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure; but I suspect it 
must be. Mr. Haviland no longer comes to 
St. Marigold’s on Sunday. Ile doesn’t like to 
lose sight of his little waxy-flaxy Miss for a 
single minute. I met him on parade this morn- 
ing, going with a smiling face to Mr. Jumper’s 
tabernacle.” 

‘‘A dissenting chapel!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Curry-combe in horror. 

‘That young man has no regard for his 
soul,” cried Miss Bohea. 

“I shouldn’t have believed it of him,” said 
Mrs. M’Hotscone: and the four ladies, mor- 
tal] y shocked at what they had heard, wended 
therr way all chattering together. 


‘‘We must agree to cut him,” began Miss 
Bohea, who, from being the tenderest of 
Jack’s admirers, had become of late the bit- 
terest of his foes. ‘We must scratch him 
off our visiting-lists.”. The word scratch was 
pronounced wit singular vehemence; so 
much so, that the other three ladies gave a 
start, then looked at each other, and finally 
smiled, 

*‘After all,” said Mrs. M’Hotscone, who had 
a warm Scotch heart, ‘‘Jack’s a gude laddie, 
and he couldn't always remain a bachelor. 
He'll make a cannie bridegroom, and we'd best 
think of wishing him a bonny wife and a fair 
armful of bairns.” 

Miss Bohea felt it binding upon her to 
blush. 

“If he’d only not chosen a Dissenter !"” ob- 
served Mrs. Curry-combe, relenting. ‘ 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Maydew; ‘‘but we'll 

t him to convert his wife; you and Mr. 

-Combe will manage that, dear. What 
a delightful sermon that was the rector gave 
us this morning !” 
Mrs. Curry-combe’s brow cleared up en- 
tirely. ‘I’m glad you liked the sermon, 
dear; William and I worked at it ©. 


commenced, and Mr. Jumper, with fervid elo- 
quence, began prophesying unpleasantries to 
the ‘‘miserable sinners’ around him. It be- 
came evident that Lucy would not appear that 
day. Jack felt himself oppressed with all the 
terrors that human mind, when suffering from 
the pains of love, can forge. He felt himself 
stifling in the close-packed chapel. His fears 
grew apace, and, to the speechless scandal of 
the congregation, he rose in the very midst of 
the sermon,—at the pathetic point where Mr. 
Jumper, with a view to his special conversion, 
was describing the joy of the black sheep who 
has been washed,—and bolted out. 

When once outside, however, he had a 
moment's hope. Susan, one of the house- 
maids at Beaucbampe Villa, was standing on 
the chapel step, and as soon as he appeared, 
drew a letter mysteriously from her pocket, 
handed it to him, and without saying a word, 
disappeared. It was not in Lucy's hand-writ- 


ing, this letter, and Jack heard his heart throb | 


again with all its fears as he tore open the en- 
velope. This is what he read: 


My Dear Mr. Havinanp: All has been dis- 
covered. Mr. Chatfield came home last night in 
dreadful anger, having been told by somebody, we 
do not know whom, that you were in the habit of 
going out walking with us every day. Hescolded 


poor Lucy all the evening yesterday, and again | 


this morning. He is the more furious, as she has 
held out bravely that she loves you, and will marry 
no one but you. I believe Mr. Chatfield will call 
upon you to-day, but | am afraid he will be very 
harsh, for he speaks most bitterly, and talks of 
sending off Lucy to France and putting her into a 
convent if she will not promise never to speak to 
you again. We are both very unhappy. Lacy 
has cried all the morning. I send this by Susan, 
and am, my dear Mr. Haviland, very faithfully 
yours, Annte Hrywoop. 


Jack grew cold as he finished his letter, and 
we know the state in which he ran -home. 
Fortunately, it was Sunday, and the chemists’ 
shops were closed, or else there is no telling 
to what lengths he might have run had any one 
been found to sell him, upon his own recog- 
nizance, a dose of Prussic acid. He ran so 


fast, and was so entirely absorbed in his own | 


reflections, that he did not notice the frowning 
features of Mr. Chatfield, who was mounting 


| guard outside his cottage, and who, as soon as 


nock, Jack had not yet had time to take off 
his gloves. He opened his sitting-room door, 
and heard a vibrating voice inquire of his 
housekeeper if he were at home. é 

‘‘He’s just come in, sir,” answered the ter- 
rified Mrs. Nuflin, who had never heard any- 
thing like that knock before. 

Mr. Chatfield, without waitng to be an- 
nounced, walked straight into the room where 
Mr. Jack Haviland was, and, confronting him 
with an angry stare, began abruptly: ‘Do 
you consider yourself a gentleman, Mr. Hav- 
iland ?”” 

‘I hope so,” stammered poor Jack, growing 
very red, and feeling very guilty. 

‘‘Ah! you hope so. Well, I am glad there 
seems to be some doubt of the fact in your 
mind, for I should like to know, sir, whether 
hw consider it becoming a gentleman to make 

ove to a young girl in her father’s absence— 
to profit by the circumstances of my being in 
London six days of the week, to sing your 
maudlin love-songs in a mere child’s ear, and 
to encourage that child to open defiance and 
disobedience of me? I ask you, sir, do-you 
consider that conduct becoming a gentleman ?” 

“I love Miss Chatfield,” faltered Jack, not 
finding anything else to say. 

“You love Miss Chatfield! repeated the 
merchant, ~waxing more indignant as he contin- 
ued to speak. ‘And may I ask, sir, who you 
are who pretend to love Miss Chatfield? What 
are your means of existence? How do you 
live? What are your claims to the hand of 
a young lady in my daughter’s position? Are 
you a peer of England ?” 

Jack shook his head despondingly. 

**A millionaire ?” 

Jack gave a sigh. 

‘‘A man of talent? A great author? A 

inter? A rising barrister?” 

“T am nothing,” murmured Jack. 

‘‘Are you even an honest man, Sir?’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Chatfield, raising his voice till it 
shook the room, and crossing his arms con- 
temptuously. 

‘Ah! there, yes,” cried Jack Haviland, with 
a red-hot glow on his face ; ‘‘I may have been 
thoughtless, Mr. Chatfield, but I am an honest 
man.” 

‘*That’s very easily said, Sir,” rejoined the 
merchant, coldly, ‘‘How much have you a 
year ?” 

“I’ve only two hundred pounds and this 
cottage,”’ answered Jack humbly. ‘But you 
do not intend to judge of my honesty by the 
extent of my fortune, I hope ?” 

‘But indeed I do, Mr. John Haviland,” an- 
swered Mr. Chatfield, with a sneer, ‘‘for if you 
had been the honest man you pretend yourself, 
you would have assuredly known, Sir, that a 
man lays himself open to very ugly suspicions 
when, having but twelve shillings a day to live 
upon, he makes love to the daughter of a man 
who has a hundred thousand pounds at his 
banker's.” 

‘I swear I never thought of your fortune,” 
cried Jack, impulsively. ‘Had you been 
o- than I it would have been just the same. 

ou cannot think, Mr. Chatfield, that there 
was ever a single mercenary wish in my love 
for Miss Lucy !” 

‘*Prove it,” said the merchant, sternly. 

*‘How?”’ faltered Jack, feeling his heart 
droop within him. 

‘That is a strange question, Sir !"’ exclaimed 
Mr. Chatfield, pronouncing each of his words 
with terrible conciseness. ‘You tell me that 
ro ignored the extent of my fortune. Well, 

reveal it you now: my daughter will at m 
death have ten thousand pounds a year. If 
your views have been so disinterested as you 
now affirm, you cannot but be struck with the 
immense disproportion that exists between 
Miss Chatfield’s position and yours. And if 
you wish me to hold you guiltless of any un- 
worthy motives, of any fault, indeed, save that 
of thoughtlessness, you must know very well 
how to act.” 

Jack became deadly pale, and drew his hand 
across his brow. ‘‘Yes,” he said in a broken 
voice, ‘‘You want me to promise that I will 
not speak again to Miss Chatfield.” 

“I wish you to swear upon your word of 
honor as a gentleman that you will break off 
all further connection with my daughter. Do 








: stragg 
not quite fast enough to prevent two pretty 





But, dear me, here he comes in person!” ex- 


you promise ?”” 


¥ a what can have hap ”” cried 
Mrs, aydew; ‘he looked so happy this | the: 
morning.’ 


Jems tastetee. cel Soe chee look at 
ined impas- 
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sible. / 
“Very well,” he said, sadly: “I give = 

my word. But I think it will be better if 1 go 

away. I will leave and not 


England to-morrow 
return until—until—yes, until Miss Chatfield 
be married.” 

The merchant nodded ; but he looked more 
attentively at Jack after the latter had spoken 
se words. There was even » like 
a trace of emotion about his face, and it was 
in a much softer voice that he said, holding 
out his hand, ‘‘I your word, Mr. Havi- 
land, and confess that my estimate of you was 
a wrong one. But you must not bear me a 
grudge for the way I am acting. If you were 
in my , you would understand that I have 
the An and happiness of my child to look 
to, and that I am ae to follow the prompt- 
ings of my reason and my ju nt.” 
eat I wang a father, I Yate ne doubt act 
as you are doing,” said Jack mournfully; ‘I 
am sorry I did not think of this before: but I 
will go away to-morrow, and you must tell 
Miss—Lu—Miss Chatfield to forget me.” 

The merchant did not feel so satisfied with 
himself as he had done a moment or two be- 
fore. He ought to have taken his leave, yet 
he stayed: 

“It will be a t inconvenience to you to 
go away so suddenly,” he said with hesitation, 
‘*‘you have probably many matters to settle ; 
debts to pay, perhaps. ill you allow me to 
take these off your hands ?” 

“No,” said Jack, quietly ; ‘‘I have no debts 
whatever. I have nothing to settle either. I 
shall give this cottage to my housekeeper, who 
used to be my nurse; and I can start the first 
thing to-morrow morning.” 

‘Are you in need of money?” 

‘‘No, thank you. I had laid by a little 
store for a rainy day; and the rainy day has 
come,” 

He opened his desk and showed the mer- 
chant a little heap of five-pound notes. Mr. 
Chatfield had become thoughtful. ‘*You have 
no debts,” he said, pensively; ‘‘and with 
two hundred pounds a year only you can man- 
age to lay by. That speaks well for your 
training.” 

**I was very idle at school,” said Jack, red- 
dening, ‘‘and I know next to nothing; but 
whilst my father yet lived, that is, while 1 was 
still a child, he taught me two maxims, which 
he said contained the measure of all earthly 
wisdom: ‘Don’t tell lies; and don’t get into 
debt.’” , 

‘‘And you have observed these maxims ?” 

Jack’s eyes beamed truthfully at the mer- 
chant. ‘*Yes,” he said, simply. 

Iv. 

Mr. Chatfield left Jack's cottage with a host 
of new reflections in his ‘mind. For the first 
time in his life he began to suspect that there 
was something on earth as honorabl¢ as birth, 
great wealth or famous talent, and that was 
plain, unboasting honesty. 

He had never been a hard man; on the con- 
trary, he passed for generous and feeling: but 
in common with most men in this mercenary 
age, he shared the idea that human merit was 
always to be measured by the standard of 
gold, and that where gold was wanting to prop 
it up, virtue could never be very strong or 
very steadfast. He had always felt a certain 
contempt for poor men, and he grounded this 
feeling on the incontrovertible fact, that those 
who are obliged to battle continually against 
want must become narrow minded at last, from 
the perpetual struggle and contact with petty 
miseries. It had never yet occurred to him 
that wealth was only a relative condition, and 
that some men could be richer with hundreds 
than others with millions. But above all, it 
had never yet struck his mind that a man who 





| remained there walking up and down for near- 
he had rushed in with his head downcast, strode | ly two hours. When he came out his face wore 
menacingly after him, and banged for ten/an unusually serious though mild expression. 
a. seconds at the door with a furious double | He held a letter in his 


brings to his wedding contract a spotless name, 
ja rigid inflexibility of principle, and a cheer- 
ful heart, happy with little, and free from 
greed, has more to offer than any wealth that 
can be expressed iu figures. 

After wandering about some time and near- 
ing his house, he turned suddenly back, and 
went again toward the town. He knew seve- 
ral people among the leading families, and he 
called upon them all, one after another, to 
gather information about Jack Haviland. Ev- 
erywhere he heard the same thing. If ever 
Nature had made a good, honest and amiable 
character, it was certainly Mr. Haviland’s. 
No man was so ready to do good; no one was 
so kind and even-tempered; no one so thor- 
| onghly unselfish, and so completely indulgent 
for the failings, vices and caprices of others. 
The world is not altogether so ungrateful as it 
is painted. People do not always delight to 
repay kindness and service by slander. The 
astonished merchant saw more than one eye 
glisten with genuine tears of emotion while 
| Jack’s honest virtues were descanted on. It 
| began to be remembered, that on one occasion 
had Jack ever been heard to say an unkind 
thing of any one; while, on the other hand, 
it was everywhere confirmed that he was inva- 
riably first to take the defeftce of those who 
were accused and maligned. Again, many acts 
of rare and touching delicacy were quoted of 
him: quarrels had been appeased by bis 
means, reconciliations effected, and deeds of 
large and generous charity were attributed to 
him, the more surely as he had always denied 
them. 





Mr. Chatfield returned home toward evening 
in a silent, thoughtful mood. He found Lucy 
with her eyes very red, and her pretty face | 
quite sad from weeping. He kissed her and | 
told her not to cry; but during dipner he | 
| scarcely said a word, and as soon as he rose 


| from table he shut himself up in his study, and | 





d, and rang the 
| drawing-room bell. ‘Take that to Mr. John 
| Haviland at the Cliff Cottage,” he said, and 
| when the servant had gone out, and when he 
had heard the house door close upon him, he 
heaved a sigh of relief, like a man who has 
done a good action, and has reason to be 
pleased with it. - 

“‘Come ‘here, Lucy,”’ he said, in a gentle 
voice ; and when the poor child had begun to 
weep again at hearing him speak so kindly, his 
lips quivered, and it was almost in a whisper 
that he spoke his next words: ‘‘Do you think, | 
my. darling pet, that I would ever willingly 
cause you a moment's pain? Do you not 
know that you are my only treasure on earth, 
an] that there can be no joy or pleasure for 
me in life unless you have your share of it? 
Do you think that anything could compensate 
me for shedding one of your precious tears? 
And do you not feel for a single one of your 
smiles I would do all that is humanly possible ? 
Then trust to me, dear child, and never fear 
but that your happiness will be the sole guide 
to my actions, the only end to which I shall 
look,” 

Lucy went to bed a little comforted, but 
with her heart still very heavy. Mr. Chat- 
field waited till the footman had returned from 
the cottage, inquired if the note had been de- 
livered safely, and then retired too. For the 
first time for many years, he retired to rest 
without reading the money articles in the 
weekly reviews, a task he always reserved for 
Sunday night. The fact was, his mind was 
wy far from scrip and share that evening. 

Jack was silently and sorrowfally mocking 
up his boxes when Mrs. Nuffin, who had been 
apprised of his departure, and thrown into a 
state of trembling wonder by it, brought up 
the merchant's note. Jack broke the seal 
without much excitement. The letter eon- 
tained only these words :— 


My Dear Mr. Havitanp: I should be very 
glad if you could call at Beauchamp Villa, to- 
morrow, toward eleven, for I have something to 
say to you. Yours sincerely, 

Ropert CuHaTrreip. 


Jack put the letter into his pocket and con- 
tinued to pack. He did not go to bed all that 
night—sleep would have been impossible ; so 
he passed his time in looking over all his do- 
mestic treasures, laying by a number of things 
which he intended to send as ‘‘keepsakes” to 
the numerous children by whom he was known 
and loved. He wrote also a few letters to 
different friends, ascribing his departure to a 
desire to travel—which indeed was strictly 
true, for he could no longer have borne to re- 
main at Shingle. When all this was done, he 
slipped out of the house toward midnight and 
went down to the beach to the most deserted 
part of it, where he had taken his lagt walk 
with Lucy. He remained there, listening to 
the monotonous but soothing roll of the waves 
till day-break ; and no one who had met him, 
as he returned home peacefully and composed 
on the morrow, could have guessed how deep 
and real was the sorrow that lay under his 
placid features. 

One of his most trying moments was the 
parting with Mrs. Nuflin, who was not at all 
to be comforted with the gift of Jack’s cot- 
tage and furniture. The good woman invoked 
all the prineiaics of common law and equit 
against the abandonment of an old nurse. it 
was contrary to the justice of the land, she 
affirmed, and as she was an old woman, and 
had but little more time to live, Jack might 
very well have waited until she died before 
beginning his rambles abroad. Jack, who 
could not trust himself to remain calm a sin- 
gle moment where others were crying, was 
obliged to snatch himself away without listen- 
i “Drive to Beauchamp Villa,” he said to 
the driver on whose fly his boxes were piled ; 
“‘and, after that, you'll have to take me to the 
station.” _ ; 

On reaching the villa, Jack Haviland’s 
heart began to beat so fast that he had scarcely 
strength to knock. He was shown into an 
empty parlor, but a minute after the footman 
returned, and requested him to walk up to the 
drawing-room. Jack followed, hanging his 
head despondingly, and wishing he had been 
spared the last trial of coming to that house, 
into which he never more would enter. The 


} at the 








servant announced him in a formal tone, and 








then withdrew. Jack raised his eyes doubt- 
ingly, and then turned ashy pale; he was in 
the presence not only of Mr. Chatfield, but of 
Lucy. His first impulse was to rush forward ; 
but he remembered his promise, and remained 
motionless; only, he was obliged to lean 
against a chair for support—he had not been 
Pp for this emotion. 

Lucy looked at him wistfully, but at a ges- 
ture of her father’s she walked slowly toward 
him, and held out her hand: ‘Papa says I 





may shake hands with you, Mr. Haviland,” 
she said, faltering. 

He looked up at her, and a look of pain 
flitted across his face. ‘‘(Giood-by, Miss 
Chatfield,” he sobbed, with a desperate ef- 
fort tocontrol his voice. 

Mr. Chatfield appeared moved. ‘‘Mr. 
Haviland,” he said, quickly, ‘‘I have sent 
for you to propose that, instead of leaving 
England, and so abandoning the chance of 
ever bettering your fortunes inthis land, you 
should come with me to London and enter 
my office. We can find plenty for za to 
do there, and you could begin on a salary of 
£300. By and by, there is no knowing, you 
might become my partner. I have heard a 
great deal about your uprightness and stead- 
mess of conduct, and you are just the sort 
of man I should be pleased and proud to 
work with. Do you accept?” 

Jack looked inquiringly, first at the mer- 
chant, then at Lucy, who seemed as much 
astonished as he. 

“Ah! by the way, though, there's a con- 
dition I forgot to mention,” added Mr. 
Chatfield; *‘but it’s a condition about which 
I hope you'll make no difficulty.” 





The casks were filled, and the ruffian crew 
rowed their boat off to their craft lying at an- 
chor in the distance. For some reason, ap- 
parently accidental, one of the band remained 
awhile on the island alone. In a quiet evening 
hour, he threw Himself on the rocks, near 
spring, looking over the broad sea, where 
here and there a low desert islet rose from the 
deep, while the vessel with which his own fate 
had. long been connected lay idle, with furled 
canvas, in the offing. 

Presently the little doves, seeing all quiet 


THE ZENAIDA DOVE. 


‘What is that, sir,” asked Jack, in amaze-|again, returned to their favorite spring, flit- 


ment. 
‘That you agree to marry my daughter.”’ 





General Miscellany, 


AFLER ALL. 





BY WILLIAM WINER, 


The apples are ripe in the orchard, 
The work of the reaper is done, 
And the golden woodiands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 


At the cottage door the grandsire 
Sits pale in bis easy chair, 

While the gentle wind of twilight 
Plays with his silver hair, 


A woman is kneeling beside him; 
A fair young head is pressed, 

In the first wild passion of sorrow, 
Against his aged breast, 


And far from over the distance 
The faliering echoes come 

Of the flying blast of trumpet, 
And the rattling roll of drum, 


And the grandsire speaks in a whisper, 
“The end no man can see: 

But we give him to his country, 
And we give our prayers to Thee.” 


The violets star the meadows, 
The rosebuds fringe the door, 

And over the grassy orchard, 
The pink-white biossoma pour. 


But the grandsire’s chair is empty, 
The cottage is dark and still; 

There ’s 9 nameless grave in the battle-fleld, 
And a new one under the hill, 


And a pallid, tearless woman 
By the cold hearth sita alone; 

And the old clock in the coraer 
Ticks on with a steady drone. 





THE CENTURY PLANT.---ITS PRESENT 
CONDITION. 


The Rochester Express says the main stalk 
or flower stem of the century plant now in 
bloom in that city is fifteen feet nine inches 
high, and bids fair to reach over twenty feet. 
It has twenty branches, and buds which will 
be branches, now visible, which are to bear the 
clusters. The lower branches are about fif- 
teen inches in length and five inches apart 
where matured, and they gradually shorten 
until they reach the top. The lowermost arm 
is eleven feet six inches from the ground, 
and there are one hundred and five distinctly 
formed buds in this cluster, and more may de- 
velop before it attains its full perfection. It 
is estimated there will! be fifteen hundred flow- 
ers on the plant. In others which have flow- 
ered in England and elsewhere these arms 
when fully developed have measured four to 
six and one-half feet in length, and the clus- 
ters of flowers from fourteen to eighteen inch- 
es in diameter. 3 


The single flower of itself is not handsome. | 


It is only four or five inches in length, and 
probably of a greenish yellow color, but very 
fragrant 


candelabra shape or form which it attains when | 


¢n full bloom, the large clusters and numerous 
flowers in each, which will appear at the ends 


of the arms or branches, the lower ones being | 
the longest, and gradually shortening in pyra- | 
where | 
there will be a huge cluster of flowers, proba- | 


reach the 
} 


midal form till they top, 


bly as large as a half bushel. 


This particular plant was brought from Can- | 
andaigua to Rochester thirteen vears ago, and | 


has been in the possession of Messrs. Frost & 
Co. ever since. 


late Hon. John Greig, of Canandaigua, and | 
owned by him until 1556, when it was pur- | 
chased by the Messrs. Frost, making it about} 
seventy years of age. It has thirty leaves, 
averaging four and a half to six feet in length, 
ofa bluish green color, finely marked with 


yellow stripes, the leaves being six to nine | 


inches in width and three to five inches thick 
base. The plant now shows the pyra- 
midal shape and manner of flowering, and is 
well worth visiting at the present time, as the 
rapid change which will soon take place when 


it comes in flower will cause many to regret | 
who will only see it at that time that they had | 


not seen it before it became so fully developed, | 
so they could anticipate the change which will 
ensue. 


BLOWING A WINE-GLASS. 

I spent hours in the work-room of Murano, 
facinated, despite the blinding heat, by the 
fairy forms and rainbow hues evolved before 
my eyes; by the intense, grave, silent enthu- 
siasm of the workmen, which extends itself 
even to the small children admitted to watch 
the proceedings; by the impossibility of quit- 
ting the scene of labor until the piece in hand 
could be secured from failure by completion. 
On my first visit the head workman was re- 
quested by Salviati to make me any article I 
might fancy; I chose a wine-glass with a deep 
bowl, initial stem, and broad ruby-tinted foot. 
The man dipped his hollow iron rod into a 
pot of molten white glass, caught up a lump, 
rolled it on an iron slab, popped it into the 


furnace, blew through his rod, tossed it aloft, | doors shortly after, she found the youth sit- 
His assistant| ting on the saw-horse with head down. The 


and a hollow ball appeared. 
handed him a rod of metal, in which a green 
serpent seemed coiled in a white cave; this 
he caught, and, quick as lightning, formed 
two initials, touching the bowl with the tip of 
the M, to which it adhered. Then his assist- 
ant offered more white glass, which was joined 
to the bottom of the M, spun round, opened 
with nippers, and so the foot was formed. 
Again into the furnace, and then the shears 
opened and hollowed the deep and slender 
bowl. Then the assistant handed a scrap of 
ruby molten glass, of which the master caught 
a hair as it were, wound it round the rim of 
the bowl and of the foot. Once more into an 
upper oven, where it must remain till the mor- 
row to cool, and then I drew a long breath of 
relief; for—knowing that if the metal be too 
hot or too cold, if too much or too little be 
taken on the rod, the weight and color will be 
faulty ; that too quick or too slow an action 
on the part of the assistant, in presenting or 
withdrawing his rod, may spoil the whole— 
one cannot watch such processes without in- 
tense excitement. This excitement the work- 
men share in their own silent fashion; and 
when any rare exp:riment is going on, all 
gather round the master in breathless anxiety, 
while no sound comes from the parted lips 
save in the form of a hint or caution.—Corn- 
hill Magazine. 





Being. Feoples Sule 


THE MINISTRY OF THE DOVES. 


On the shores of Southern Florida, and 
among the rocky islets, or ‘‘keys,” of ¢he 
Gulf of Mexico, there is a rare and beautiful 
bird, to which the name of the Zenaida Dove 
has been given by Prince Charles Bonaparte, 
the ornithologist. This creature is very beau- 
tiful in its delicate form, and in its coloring 
of a warm and rosy gray, barred with brown 
and white on back and wing; its breast bears 
a shield of pure and vivid es, bordered with 
gold, its cheeks are marked with ultramarine, 
and its slender legs and feet are deep rose- 
color tipped with black nails. Innocent and 
gentle, like others of its tribe, this little crea- 
ture flits to and fro, in small family groups, 
over the rocky islets, and along the warm, 
sandy beaches of the gulf—‘Tampa’s desert 
strand.” 

“On that lone shore, loud moans the sea.” 

There are certain keys, where it loves es- 
pecially to alight, attracted by the springs 
which here and there gush up pure and fresh 
among the coral rocks. The low note of this 
bird is more than usually sweet, pure, anc 
mournful in its tone. But the doves are not 
the only visitors of those rare springs. A few 
years since, pirates haunted the same spots, 
peeking, like the birds, water from their natu- 
ral fountains. 

It chanced one day that a party of those 
fierce outlaws came to a desolate key to fill 
their water-casks, ere sailing on some fresh 
eruise of violence. A little flock of the rose- 
gray doves—and their flocks are ever few and 
rare—were flitting and cooing in peace about 


ting to and fro in peace, uttering to each other 
their low, gentle notes, so caressing and so 
plaintive. te may have been that in the wild 
|scenes of his turbulent career the wretched 


‘man had never known the force of solitude. 


But the great beauty is the magner | 
of flowering, and the wonderful pyramidal | 


Its age is very accurately | 
known, having been purchased in 1800 by the | 


|He was now gradually overpowered by its 
mysterious influences, pressing upon heart and 
}mind. He felt himself to be alone with his 
|Maker. The works of the Holy One sur- 
| rounded him—the pure heavens banging over 
|his guilty head, the sea stretching in silent 
|grandeur far into the unseen distance. One 
| object alone, bearing the mark of man, lay 
| within range of his eye—that guilty crafte 
| which, like an evil phantom, hovered in the 
| offing, brooding sin. 

The sounds most familiar to him for years 

jhad been curse, and ribald jest, and brutal 
|threat, and shriek of death. But noéw those 
| little doves came hovering about him, uttering 
|their guileless notes of tenderness and inno- 
jcence, Far away, in his native woods, within 
| sight of his father’s roof, he had often listened 
in boyhood to other doves, whose notes, like 
these, were pure and sweet. Home memo- 
jries, long banished from his breast, returned. 
|The image of his Christian mother stood be- 
| fore him, 
Those little doves, still uttering their low, 
| pure, inoffensive note, seemed bearing to him 
the far-off echoes of every sacred word of de- 
vout faith, of pure precept, of generous feel- 
ing, which, in happier years, had reached his 
lear. A fearful consciousness of guilt came 
over the wretched man. His heart was utter- 
ly subdued. The stern pride of manhood 
gave way. A _ powerful tide of contrition 
swept away all evil barriers, Bitter tears of 
remorse fell upon the stone on which his head 
rested. And that was to him the turning- 
point of life. 

He rose from the rock a penitent, firmly re- 
solved to retrace his steps—to return to better 
things. By the blessing of God, the resolu- 
tion was adhered to. He broke away from 
his evil courses, thrust temptation aside, re- 
turned to his native soil to lead a life of pen- 
itence and honest toil. Many years later, a 
stranger came to his cabin, in the wild forests 
of the Southern country, a man venerable in 
mien, shrewd and kindly in countenance— 
wandering through the woods on pleasant er- 
rands of his own. The birds of that region 
were the stranger's object. The inmate of 
the cabin had much to tell on this subject ; 
and, gradually, as the two were thrown to- 
gether in the solitude of the forest, the heart 
of the penitent opened to his companion. 

He avowed that he loved the birds of heav- 
en: he had cause to love them—the doves, es- 
pecially ; they had been as friends to him; 
they had spoken to his heart in the most sol- 
emn hour of life! And then came that sin- 
gular confession. The traveller was Audu- 
bon, the great ornithologist, who has left on 
record in his works this striking incident. In 
olden times, what a beautiful ballad would 
have been written on such a theme—fresh and 
| wild as the breeze of the forest, sweet and 





| plaintive as the note of the dove !—Appleton’s 
Juvenille Annual. 





TO-MORROW. 





A bright little boy with a laughing face, 
yhose every motion was full of grace, 
Who knew no trouble, and feared no care; 
The light of our householi—the youngest there, 


He was too young, this little elf, 

With troublesome question to vex himeelf; 
But for many days a thought would arise, 
And bring a shade to the 4 incing eyes. 


He went to one whom he thought more wise, 
‘Than any other beneath the skies; 

“Mother ,"—O word that makes the home ;— 
“Tell me when will to-morrow come ”” 


“Tt is almost night,” the mother said; 
“Moat time for my boy to be in bed; 
When you wake up, and ite day again, 
It will be to-morrow, my darling, then,” 


The little boy slept through all the night, 
But woke with the first red streaks of light; 
He pressed a kiss on hia mother’s brow, 
And whiepered, “Is it to-morrow now 7” 


“No, little Eddie, this is to-day; 
‘To-morrow is always one night away ;” 
He pondered a while, but joys came fast, 
And the vexing question quickly passed. 


But it came again with the shades of night; 
“Will it be to-morrow when it is light 7” 

_From years to come he seemed care to borrow, 
He tried so hard to catch to morrow. 


“You eanrot catch it, my little Ned; 

Enjoy to-day,” the mother said; 

“Some wait for to-morrow through many a year, 
It always ie coming, but never is here.” 





NoruinG on earth can smile but human 
beings. Gems may flash reflected light, but 
what is a diamond-flash compared with an eye- 
flash and mirth-flash? A face that cannot 
smile is like a bud that cannot blossom, and 
dries up on the stalk. Laughter is day and 
sobriety is night, and a smile is the twilight 
that hovers gently between both and is more 
bewitching than either. 





A Boy was sent by his mother to saw some 
stove-wood out of railroad ties. Going out 





mother asked her hopeful son why he didn’t 
keep at his work. The boy replied thus: 
‘*My dear mother, I find it hard, very hard, to 
sever old ties.” 





— Moral and Religions. 


For the New England Farmer, 
BUNDAY READINGS.,---No. 429. 
The night cometh in which no man can work,—Joun. 

The night referred to is not that which drops 
silently down from the star- flecked skies when the 
sun has withdrawn and all nature subsides into 
quietude and rest. If balmy summer rules the 
world, then the cattle lie down in the green mead- 
ows; the birds fling their farewells to the soft 
winds and sink into their nests, and the tired la- 
borer finds in his happy home the solace for all 
his cares, the recompense for all his toil. 

There is another night—that which comes with 
declining years, when hopes have faded no more 
to be renewed, when the energies fail and the 
prizes of life seem not worth the sa_rifices they 
demand, and earth is less bright if not less lovely, 
and the treasures amassed seem scarce worth the 
having. 

Then the dimness of a mental night gathers 
about the soul, and the glow of youth is lost in 
the far back ground and irradiates no more the 
mists of the present, andthe heart grows weary of 
its burden and fain would lay it down but may 
not. When this night comes no man can work, for 
strength fails with the heart. But must this be? 
Is there naught to sustain the fainting spirit, 
naught to keep its energies alive? 

The remedy lies within the shrinking spirit it- 
self. As earth, its desires and pleasures grow 
less real and desirable, faith must lay hold with 
even greater power upon theimperishable. With- 
in burns the spark kindled at God's throne, and 
destined to burn on forever; and this spark it is 
ours to tend, to fan its flame and feed it; for when 
the material shall have passed away its home will 
be among the never-dying lights of heaven. 

That the inability to labor may come,—the night 
of life,—should be an incentive to highest effort in 
the present; for what can be sadder than a retro- 
spect of an aimless, useless existence; or what 
solace so precious as the memory of kindly deeds 
and gerierous words strewn along the retreating 
pathway of life, and leaving fruits that time can- 
not destroy. 

Ere the night of enforced idleness fall, let each 
one be able to say with his Saviour that his work 
is finished, He had not loitered in the thorny 
path he trod, had never for a moment cast his bur- 
den down, had toiled on regardless of the world’s 
frowns or smiles and the night drew near. No 
idle regrets made discord in his soul’s harmonies, 
for naught was left undone that had been given 
him to do; and he is our exemplar, the only reli- 
able guide through the mazes of our destiny. 

As after the heat and toil of the day, we wel- 
come the balmy eve with its voiceless teachings, 
its solemn and beautiful suggestions, and give 
ourselves to its calm, our sorrows and trials to its 
healing, 80 when that other night falls which robs 





the basin when the pirates appeared ; 
in affright, they took wing, and flew away. 





the stars which are always shining in the heaven 
of a gracious Father’s love, and read in their 
bright beams the assurance we need. 

There is no night in death. The curtain falls 
behind us and earth claims us no more; but the 
eternal day is ours with all its peace, its hallowed 
labors, its fullness of joy. The worn-out garment 
is left to its soulless, dreamless sleep, and resolves 
into the dust from whence it came. With it the 
spirit has no more to do; its tasks, its joys, its 
energies, have found at last ample field, and dark- 
ness never more mingles with the light that is not 
of sun or star. 

There must be no night in the soul which God 
intended for nis own dwelling place. Chase from 
its borders a!l shadows; keep faith fast lest she 
depart and take the solace of her presence; listen 
to the sweet utterances of hope and welcome 
them lest she cease to foretell the glory ever 
brightening in the fature. 

If the soul be kept calm and clear and night be 
not allowed within its sacred borders, then over 
all life’s trials and griefé the Holy Dove will brood 
with its benison of peace and the voice that all 
may hear will sti]l each threatening billow. Fear, 
dread, doubt will fold their wings and the un- 
clouded ether will reveal the longed for goal 
where as there can be no weariness there wil! be 
no night. H. J. 1. 





A PRAYER. 





BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 





Thou, who dost dwell! alone— 
Theu, who dost know thine own— 
Thou, to whom all are known, 
From the cradle to the grave— 
Bave, O save! 
From the world’s temptations, 
From tribulations, 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish, 
From that —— deep 
Wherein we lie asleep, 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave— 
Bave, O save! 
When the soul, growing clearer, 
Bees God no nearer ; 
When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher ; 
But the arglefiend Pride 
Mounts at her side, 
Foiligg her high emprize, 
8 her eagle eyes, 
And aun she fain would soar, 
Makes idols to adore; 
Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own cloquence; 
Btrong to deceive, strong to enslave— 
Bave, O save! 
From the ingrained fashion 
Of this eartbly nature, 
That mare thy creature; 
From grief, that is but passion ; 
From mirth, that is but feigning; 
From tears, that bring no healing; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 
Thine old strength revealing— 
Save, O save! 
From doubt, where al! is double, 
Where wise men are not «trong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong, 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and barren, end share as the sea— 
O set us free! 
© let the false dream fly, 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Toasing continually. 
O where thy voice doth come, 
Let ail doubts be dumb ; 
Let all words be mild; 
All strife reconciled ; 
All pains beguiled. 
Light bring no blindness, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no rnin; 
Fear no undoirg, 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Bave, O save, 





Krsp Worps.—They never blister the 


tion of Defective Sight. $1, 


DR. LIGHTHILL’S 


SPECIFIC REMEDIES, 


Eye Tonic. 


OR THE CURE OF SORE, WE 
Fatigued and Inflamed Eyes, and for the Lan al 
i per bottle, 


Remedy for the Cure of Discharges from 
the Ear, 


$2.00 per bottle. The above remedy will cure run. 
ning from the Ear, ne matter if caused by Scrofuia, 
Colds, Scarlet Fever or other causes, 


The Blood Renovator 


Cures Scrofala, Skin Diseases, Pimples in the Face, 
Redness of the Nose, Enlarged Tonsile, and all other 
Diseases arising from impure blood. It will positively 
eradicate all humors from the system. $2.00 a bottle, 


Nervous Tonic, 


For debility of the General System, but particularly 

e Nervous system, no matter what may have pro- 
duced it. Thisis an invaluable remedy, and is pro- 
nounced by some of the best physicians the £lixir of 
TAfe. Price $2.00 a bottle. 


CATARRH CURE. 


This Remedy has been used by Dr. LiGHTHILL fer 
the last 15 years with perfect success, as has beer testi. 
fied to by many of the best citizens and distinguished 
men of this country, The Remedies with suitable ap- 
paratus for use will be sent for $5.00, 


THE LUNG BALSAM 


For Weak and Diseased Lungs of people inclined to 
Consumption, $1.00 a bottle, 


THE ABOVE REMEDIES 


Are prepared under the immediate eupervision of Dr. 
LIGHTHILL, who has devoted the last 15 years to the 
atudy and practice of his profession, They are not 
Patent Remedies, but reliable compounds. 

They will be sentto any address on the receipt of 
piice, Address 


DR. LIGHTHILL, 
14 Temple Place, BOSTON, 


Dr. LIGHTHILL can be consulted at his Office on 
Deafness, Catarrh, and Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat 
and Chest. 13w28 


COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS. 
By ty STRICTLY PURE, OF 
the Choicest Fruits. 
Dr.J.G. HOLLAND (Timothy Titcomb), Springfield : 
“They are the standard in all this vicinity.” 

Jutius BAYER, Newport, 1., the well known 
dealer in luxuries, “I have trebled my sales with them,’’ 
Grocers and Druggiste treble their sales with them. 

13teop30 
JAMES R. BAYLEY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
OR THE SALE OF HAY, STRAW, 
GRAIN, BEANS, WOUD, BRICK, LUMBER, 
and all kinds of 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
Special attention given to HAY, STRAW and GRAIN, 
Advances made when required, 
18teop28 No. 18 South Market 8t., Boston. 


4£tna Sewing Machine, 


HUTTLE, “LOCK STITCH,” 

\ Straight Needle, Bimple, Durable, Practical, Ad- 

justable. We have four sizes, adapted for manufac- 

turers’ use, besides our new “ ADTNA IMPROVED” FAm- 
TLY MACHINE. 

Agency for N. E. States, 318 Washington 8t., Boston, 

H. 8. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
12teowl2 


GENTS WANTED-—8$75 TO $300 PER 
month eure, and no risk. We wantto engage s 
good agent in every county in the United @tates and 
Canadas to sell our Patent Everlasting White Wire 
Clothes Line. Warranted to last a lifetime and never 











Agents wanted. 








rust, For full particulars to Agents, address the 
AMERICAN WIRE CO.,75 William &t., New York, 





tongue nor lips; and we have never heard of 
any mental trouble arising from this quarter. 
Though they do not cost much, yet they ac- 
eomplish much. They help one’s own good 
nature and good will. Soft words soften our | 
own soul. Angry words are fuel to the flames | 
of wrath, and it makes it blaze more fiercely. | 
Kind words make other people good natur- | 
ed. Cold words freeze people, and hot wonliel 
scorch them, and bitter words make them | 
bitter, and wrathful words make them wrath- | 
ful. There is such a rush for all other kind | 
of words in our days, that it seems desirable | 
to give kind words a chance among them. | 
There are vain words, and idle words, and | 
hasty words, and spiteful words, and silly | 
words, and empty words, and boisterous words, | 
and warlike words. | 

Kind words also produce their own image | 
in men’s souls. And a beautiful image it 1s. | 
They soothe and quiet and comfort the hearer. | 


or 16 Dearborn 8&t,. Chicago, Ill 4teo w30 

P= STEAM ENGINE: MADE 
entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete; 

will work for bours if supplied with water, &c,; free 


from danger; a child can work it. Sent free with in- 
structions for $1.00; three for $2.50. WALTER 
HOLT, 102 Naseau etreet, New York. 


3m30 


Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators. 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST. OUR IM- 


proved Evaporator is licensed by the Proprietors 
of Cook’s, Cory’s and Harris’ Patents, combined with 
our own improvements, patented June 29th, 1869. The 
best Evaporator for Sugar Cane, Sgrghum and Maple 
Sugar. Bend for Cane Circulars to Hartford, Ct., and 
for MAPLE Circulars to Bellows Falls, Vt. Address 
HAKTFORD SURGHUM MACHINE CO, 


17 w3l 


Important Medical Notice. 
DR. E. DeF. CURTIS, 


( F BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON, 
author of “‘Eeeaye on Marriage,” etc., at the solic 


itation of bis numerous Eastern patien’s, has consented 


They shame him out of his sour, morose, un-| to devote the Summer months (till December 1) to their 


kind feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
kind words in such abundance as they ought 
to be used. 





Advertisements, 


PROF. MOTIR’S 
GERMAN FLY PAPER. 





JOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND GRO- | 


K.) cers. A. PEARSE & OU., Proprietors, 
12w26 New Bedford, Mass. 
DUCATION 
information respecting the Massachusetts Agricul- | 
tural College apply to W. 8. CLARK, President, Am- 
herst. 8m1 


| ington of the system and irregularities. The 





FOR FARMERS.--- FOR | p 


Big Grass Record. 


foterests, and begs to inform them and the public gen 
erally that he has opened a euite of Consulting Rooms 
}at NO. 14 CHAPMAN STREET (four doors from 
| Washington etreet,) Hours of consultation from 10 to 
4 only; on Sundays from 1) till 2. 

| Dr. Curtis has devoted twenty years of his extensive 
| practice, and adopted as his specialty the treatment and 
leure of Physical and Nervous Debility, arising from 
Vash- 
ington National inteiNgencer says of him that “the 
system of treatment adopted by Dr. Curtia differs 
from others in general use, combining moral effects 
| with medicinal restoratires, and commends itself for 
| its rationality and eficacy.” 
The 164th edition of his latest medical pamphiet, 
| “MANHOOD,” will be forwarded by post on receipt 
| of fifty cents, or on application to the author, 

Address DR, E. DeF, CURTIS, 14 Chapman street, 

oston. 13wSl 





a ee mn nn6— | FRROTHER FARMERS, DOES YOUR 
JACOB GRAVES & co., B manure produce as much and hold out as long as 

. y ” ~| you desire? If not, and you desire a method to keep 

EALERS on poy TSTONs, COTTON j ned land in Grase, without ploughing, with the least 
y SEED MEAL, A bay Rg Thm oy | possible expense and trouble, order Clark’s top dressing 
AND PORK SCRAPS, = Cakes; also, a. 4 | compost Receipt (devoted to Grass and Fruit) immedi 
bags. Ground OYSTER SHELLS, for Fowls or Fer- | ately, for the manure must have time to chemicalize 











us of our zeal and activity, may we seek and find 
~ 


tilizer. No. 26 North Market St. 


S3OOO S2kd8% w8PPRESS TS 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGI is! 
ARMERS WANTING THE BEST, 
will find the celebrated 
Convex Mould Board Ploughs, 


Manufactured by the MORSE PLOW OO., equal to 
any other in market. 


These Ploughs received at the New England Agricul- 
3 


tural Society's trial at Amherst, in May, 1868, after a 
full and fair trial, the 


SOCIETY'S SILVER MEDAL. | 


These ploughs are now for sale at the 
STORE FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY THE 
MORSE PLOW COMPANY, 

No. 13 Commercial St., foot of South Market St., 





ly =| 


and should be applied tothe land in the N. E. States 
jin Beptember, and in warmer States in October and 
November, I have land (not very good for grass) kept 
in good grass condition 20 years, applying compost once 
in 10 years; and on good grass land have produced 5 
tons of HAY per acre, using only one CORD of ma- 
nure. The chemicals cost about four dollars per acre. 
My first general application was 20 years ago, on medi- 
um grass land, producing at the time about \ ton o' 
Hay per acre; the last few years it bas averaged 14 
tons per acre, and nothing bas been put on since first 
application. My object is to see how long it will hold 
out with about 5 cords cf manure per acre. Fruit trees 
should be stimulated in the fall and no other time. Or 
chards should never be ploughed, If you desire fur- 
ther evidence, call and see, or send for Circular, In 
ordering the Receipt, please copy and sign the follow- 
ing obligation, and send it together with five dollara. 


j 
| 


OBLIGATION.—We, the undersigned, on our honors, 
pledge ourselves not to divulge the secret of Clark's 
compost, or compound it for any one but for our own 
use, unless authorized by Josiah Ulark, its original dis- 
coverer, 

Voucners.—We have known Mr, Clark for many 
years; he is a man of good standing, honest and re- 
sponsible, 





By E. E, LUMMUS. i 
Frederick myth, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire. 
Also Ploughs of other mannfacture. 15ef Phineas Adams, Agent, Stark Mills, Manchester, 
- ss  eliaaeaiae eal egress ees —— | Waterman Smith, Manchester. 
THE ELIAS HOWE Joseph B. Clark, Ex Mayor of Manchester. 
+ Joho B. Clarke, Editor Mirror, Manchester. 
SEWIN G MACH IINES. Hon. Daniel Clark, Judge U. 8. Court, Manchester, 
Address JOSIAT CLARK, 
oe ” ’ 
ee eee 13teop26 Manchester, N. H. 
HESE MACHINES ARE ADAPTED TO BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 


every variety of Family Sewing and Manufacturing. 


PLUMMER & WILDER 
57 & 59 Bromfield St., Boston, 





VALUABLE GIFT. 80 PAGES. DR. 
8. 8, FITCH’S “DOMESTIC FAMILY PHY- 
SICIAN” describes all Diseases and their Remedies, | 
Sent by mail, free. Address, DR. 8. 8. FITCH. 
9mosl0 714 Broadway, New York. 


ee ape I oe ee a4 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD ECONOMIZE! 
Bienen ONE OF THE CELE- 


LAMB FAMILY KNITTING MACHINES 


And manufacturing their own Knit Goods of every 
variety. The following testimonial will give an idea of 
ite capacity and ease of operation :— 


Mr, N.C. CARTER, Agent :— 

Four weeks ago to-day I purchased a Lamb Knitting 
Machine ot you with only one hour instruction. I have 
since knit 109 pairs Stockings, 30 pair Wristers, 1 pair 
Gent's Drawers, 1 Undershirt. I can knit a stocking 
in seven minutes, Mrs. LYMAN BLAKE. 

No. 12 Franklin Court, Lowell, Mass., Dec. 16, 1868, 

Descriptive Cirenlar and SAMPLE STOCKING (which 
no other machine can make) sent on application, with 
stamp. LAMB KNITTING M’CH M’F’G OO., 

N, CLARK, Agent, 
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6m10 ek Washington &t., Boston, Mass, 
ai OKEEFES | 
LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


bie M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 
the well known and reliable Beed Importers, 
Growers and Florists, Rochester, N. Y., having grown 
and thoroughly tested this new variety for the past three 
years, now offer it to the public as a FINE and VALU- 
ABLE acquisition for both the market and private gar- 
den, as it is ready for use fally 
THREE WEEKS EARLIER 
than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. It will stand the Winter without protec- 
tion in the coldest of our northern climates. i forms 
very large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow 
heads, the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. 
Orders for Seed will be received now, to be filled on 
August let, and thereafter, in regular rotation, by mail, 
in sealed packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be 
had GENUINE AND TRUE at. their establishment, Or- 
der immediately of M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 
16w24 Rochester, N. Y. 


NEWPORT LINE 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Points West, 
South and South-West. 

Via Taunton, Fall River and 
Newport, 

CABIN, $5.00; DECK, $4.00. 


I 3ASGAGE CHECKED THROUGH AND 
_» transferred in New York free of charge. 

New York Trains leave the Old Colony avd Newport 
Railway depot, corner of South and Kneeland streets 
Daily, (8 8 ex ») at 4.30 P. M. and @ P. M., 
connecting at Newport with the oe Steamers OLD 
COLONY, Capt. Miller, and NEWPORT, Capt. Lewis. 

These Steamers are fast and reliable, built expressly 
for speed, safety and comfort. This Line will connect 
with the Southern Boats and Railroad Lines from New 
York, going West and South, and convenient to the 
California Steamers. 

**To Shippers of Freight” this Line, with its 
new and extensive depot accommodations in Boston, 
and large pier in New York, is supplied with facilities 
for freight and passenger business which cannot be 
surpassed. Freight always taken at low retes, and for- 
warded with despatch. 

New York Express Freight Train leaves Boston at 
3.30 P. M.; is arrive in New York next morning 
about 9 A. M, Freight leaving New York reaches Bos- 
ton on the mena. aeg at 12.30 A. M. 

Steamers leave New York from Pier 28, North 
River, foot of Murray Street, at 6.230 P. M. 

For tickets, berths and staterooms, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, at No. 8 Old State House, corner of Wash’ 
ington and State Streets, and at the Old Colony and 
Newport Depot, corner of South and Kneeland 


os Boston. 

GEO. SHIVERICK, Passenger and Freight Agent. 
AMES FISK, Jr., Pres’t, 

M, K, BIMONS, Managing Director N.S. 8, 





You must cultivate it, 


GRAY HAIR, 
Is a certain indication 
of decay at the roots, 
New Style. Important Change. 


A Real Hair Restorer and Dressing 
Combined in One Bottle. 


wa / ; JATIO 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
HAIR RESTORER 
Will Restore Gray Hair to its Nat- 
ural Life, Color and Beauty. 
It is a most delightful Hair Dressing. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING HAIR is immediately checked. 


Mra. 8. A. ALLEW’S ZYLOBALSAMUM, another 
preparation for the Hair ; clear and transparent, with- 
out sediment. It is very simple and often produces 
wonderful results. Its great superiority and econom 
as a Hair Dressing over high cost French Pomades 
acknowledged by all, not only in this country, but in 

rt The Restorer and Zylobalsamum should not 

hk the other, BOLD BY ALL DRUGOISTS, 

Proprietors, 8. R. VAN DUZER & Co., Wholesale 

Druggists, 85 Barclay 8t., and 46 Park Place, New 
ly? 


| Nature’s Crown, 


ork, 





CASTORIA, 
A PLEASANT AND COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CASTOR OIL. 
ROBABLY NO GREATER GENERAL 


want exists than for a harmless yet effectual pur- 
gative. The miliions of Pills annually used in spite of 
the many objectionable features pertaining to them, and 
so often felt by the sick, show conclusively that a sim- 
ple eaierte, adapted to all needs and ages, is really 
required, 

CASTORIA is the prepared prescription of an old 
Physician, and is simply a well-known purgative, so 
combined as to render it perfectly palatable, and still 
retain its laxative properties. Preserved witLout alco- 
hol, it may be given with perfect safety to the youngest 
child or most delicate female whenever a cathartic is re- 
quired, and having all the desirable qualities of Castor 
Oi] without ite nauseous taste, it is the mildest yet most 
effectual Family Medicine offered to the public. 

Unlike Pilis, it is not liable to gripe, or its use to be 
follewed by constipation, By genfly yet surely curing 
Costivenesa, it prevents attacke of Piles, and for Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, Bick Headache, Liver and Bilious 
« lainte, and i lly for disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels in Children, Castoria is a safe, pleasant and 
effectual remedy, One trial will convince you of ite 
desirable qualities, and ite cost is no more than for the 
cheap physics which fleod the market. , 

Pre; by Dr. 8, PITCHER & CO., 71 Corn Hill, 
Boston, Mass, For sale by all Druggists ani Dealers. 

ce, 25 centa per bottle. lyeow3s8 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 


ORE THROAT, INFLUENZA, WHOOP- 
K mG Covucn, Croup, Liver Compiaryt, Bron- 
CHITIS, DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTUMA, BLEED- 
ING OF THE LUNGS, and every affection of the SmROAS, 
Lunos and CHest, are speedily and permanently cure 
by the use of that old and reliable remedy, 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. 


This well known wation does not dry up @ 
— and leave the cause béhind, as is the cuse with 
most medicines, but it loosens and cleanses the Lungs 
—~- — irritation, thus removing the cause of com- 
plaint, 


Consumption Can be Cured 


By a timely rezort to this standard remedy, as is proved 
by hundreds of testimonials received by the proprietors. 

Prepared by BETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston, 
and sold by dealers generally, 


GRACE’S SALVE 

Works like magic on OLp Forres, Burns, PCALDS, 
Ours, Wounps, Brotses, SPRAINS, CHAPPED HANDS: 
CHILBLAINS, &e. It is prompt in action, soothes the 
n, takes out the soreness, and reduces the most angry 


olstecuinne and inflammation ; thus affording relief 
anda age cure, 











eats » FOWLE & SON, Proprietors, Boston, 
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